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PREFACE. 



All who have been conversant in tne 
education of very young children, have 
complaincd of the want of proper books 
to be put into their hands, while ihey 
are taught the elements of reading. I 
have feit this want, in common with 
othersy and have been embarrassed how 
to supply it. The only method I cbuld 
inventy was to select such passages of 
different books as were most adapted 
to their experience and understanding. 
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IV PREFACE. 

I tberefore thought that it would 
be a valuable present to parents, were 
I to make a selection of such stories 
as might interest without corrupting 
the minds of cbildren. But more atten- 
tion to the subject convinced me, that, 
though such a selection would be highly 
useful, the method was still defective, 
as the objects would overwhelm the 
tender mind of a child by their variety 
and numberi instead of being intro- 
duced according to that natural order 
of association, which we ought never 
to overlook in early education. I there- 
fore resolved to proceed a step further, 
and not only to collect such stories as 
I thought adapted to the faculties of 
children, but to connect them by a 
continued narration; so that each story 
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might appeax to rise naturallv out of 
the subject, and therefore malce the 
greater Impression. To render the re- 
lation more interesting to those for 
whom it was intended, I haye intro- 
duced two cliildren as the actors^ and 
have endeavoured to make them speak 
and behave according to the order of 
nature. 

' My ideas of morals and of human 
life will be sufficiently evident to those 
who take the trouble of reading the 
book ; it is unnecessary either to apolo- 
gize for them^ or to expatiate upon the 
subject ; but such as they are, they are 
the result of all my reasoning^ and of 
all my experience. As to the language^ 
I have endeavoured to throw into it a 
greater degree of elegance and oma- 
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ment than is usually met with in such 
compositions ; preserving at the same 
time a sufficient degree of simplicity 
to make it intelligible to very young 
children/ and rather choosing to be 
diffuse than obscure. 

I have only to add^ that the book is 
intended to form and interest the minds 
of children alone; it is to them I have 
written; it is from their applause I 
shall estimate my.success; and if they 
are uninterested in the work, the praises 
of a hundred reviewers will not console 
me for my failure. 
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THE HISTORY 



OF 



SANDFORD AND MERTON. 



In the westem part of England lived a gen- 
tleman of great fortune, whose name was 
Merton. He had a large estate in the Island 
of Jamaica, where he had passed the greater 
part of his life, and was master of many 
servants, who cultivated sugar and other 
valuable things for his advantage. He had 
an only son of whom he was excessively fond ; 
and to educate this child properly was the 
reason of his determinüig to stay some years 
in England. Tommy Merton, who, at the 
time he came from Jamaica, waa oiAy ^^o^ 
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2 RESIDENCE IN JAMAICA. 

years old, was naturally a very good-natüred 
boy, but unfortunately had been spoiled by 
too mucb indulgence. While be lived in 
Jamaica, he had several black servants to 
wait upon him, who were forbidden upon any 
account to contradict him. If he walked, 
thcre always went two negroes with him, one 
of whom carried a large umbrella to keep the 
sun from him, and the other was to carry him 
in bis arms whenever he was tired. Besides 
this, he was always dressed in silk er laced 
clothes, and had a fine gilded carriage, which 
was borne upon men's Shoulders, to ride in 
when he made visits to bis playfellows. His 
ra other was so excessively fond of him, that 
ehe gave him every thing he cried for, and 
would never let him learn to read, because 
he complained that it made his head ache. 

The consequence of this was, that, though 
Master Merton had every thing he desired, 
he became very fretful and unhappy. Some- 
times he ate sweetmeats tili he made himaelf 
sick, and then he suffered a great deal of 
pain, because he would not take bitter nb^^^ic 



FARMER SANDFORD. ö 

to make him well again. Indeed, in so deli- 
cate a manner was he brought up, that he 
was almost always ill ; the least wind or rain 
gave him a cold, and the least sun was sure 
to throw him into a fever. Instead of play- 
ing about, and jumping, and running like 
other children, he was taught to sit still for 
fear of spoiling bis clothes, and to stay in the 
house for fear of injuring bis complexion. 
By this kind of education, when Master Mer- 
ton carae over to England, he could ncitber 
read nor write ; could use none of bis limbs 
with ease, nor bear any degree of fatigue ; 
but, on the contrary, he was proud. fretful, 
Ignorant, and impatient. 

Very near to Mr. Merton's seat, lived a 
piain, honest farmer, whose name was Sand- 
ford. This man had, like Mr. Merton, an 
only son, not much older than Master Mer- 
ton, whose name was Harry. — Harry, as he 
had been always aceustomed to run about in 
the fields, to follow the labourers when they 
were ploughing, and to drive the sheep to 
their pasture, was active, stroTv^, vviv^ >fta.T^"5 
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4 harry's good nature. 

He was neither so fair, nor so delicately 
shaped as Master Merton; but he Lad an 
honest, good-natured countenance, and was 
altogether of so prepossessing a fifirure that 
every body loved him ; he was never out of 
humour, and always took the greatest plea- 
sure in obliging those about him. Nay^ 
so very good natured was he in every thing, 
that he would never go into the field to take 
the eggs of poor birds or their young ones, 
nor practise any other kind of sport which 
gave pain to poor animals, who are as capa- 
ble of feeling as we ourselves are, thougfa 
they have no words to express their suf- 
ferings, 

These good qualities made little Harry a 
great favourite with every body; and pär- 
ticularly so with the clergyman of the parish, 
who became so fond of him, that he taught 
him to read and write, and had him ahnest 
always with him. Indeed it was not sur- 
prising that Mr. Barlow (for so was the 
clergyman named) showed so particular an 
afFection for him ; for, besides leaming every 
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thing that lie was taught witli the greatest 
readiness, Utile Harry was tlie most honest, 
obliging creature in the world. He was 
never discontented, nor did he ever grumble 
when he was desired to do any thing, but 
always did it with the greatest cheerfulness. 
And then, you might believe Harry in every 
thing he said; for though he could have 
gained a plum-cake by telling an untruth, 
and was sure that speaking the truth would 
expose him to a severe whipping, he never 
hesitated in declaring it. Nor was he like 
many other children, who place their whole 
happiness in eating: for give him but a 
morsel of dry bread for his dinner, and he 
would be satisfied, though you placed sweet- 
meats and firuit, and every other nicety, in 
his way. 

With this little boy did Master Morton 
become acquainted in the following manner : 
— as he and the maid were Walking in the 
fields, one fine summer s moming, diverting 
themselves with gathering diflferent kinds of 
wild flowers,' and chasing buttetfLveÄ^ ^ \m:^ 
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6 TUE 8NAKB. 

snake, on a sudden, started up firom among 
some long grass, and coiled itself round little 
Tommy's leg. You maj imagine the fright 
they were both in at this accident : the maid 
ran awaj shrieking for help, while the child, 
who was in an agonj of terror, did not dare 
to stir from the place where he was standing. 
Harry, who happened to be Walking near 
the place, came nmning up, and asked what 
was the matter. Tommy, who was sobbing 
most piteously, could not find words to teil 
him, bat pointed to his leg, and made Harry 
sensible of what had happened. Hanry> 
who though young, was a boy of a most con- 
rageous spirit, told him not to be frightened, 
and instantly seizing the snake by the neck, 
with as much dexterity as resolution, tore it 
firom Tommy's leg, and threw it to a great 
distance off. 

Just as Tommy was recoTering his spirits, 
and thanking his brave little deliverer, Mrs. 
Merton and all the iamily, alarmed by the 
servant's cries, came running breathless to 
the place. Her first emotions were to catch 
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her darling up in her arms, and after giving 
him a thousand kisses, to ask him whether 
he had received any hurt? "No," said 
Tommy, ''indeed I have not, mamma; but, 
I believe that nasty, ugly beast wonld have 
bitten me, if this little hoy had not come and 
pulled him oflF." — "And who are you, my 
dear," said she, "to whom we are so much 
obliged ? " — " Harry Sandford, ma'am," — 
" Well, my child, you are a brave, dear 
little creature, and shall go home and dine 
with US." — " No, thank you, ma'am ; my 
father will want me." — ^" Who is your father, 
my dear?" — " Farmer Sandford, ma'am, 
that lives at the bottom of the hill." — 
" Farmer I " (exclaimed Mrs. Merton, in a 
tone of contempt, and then, after a pause,) 
" Well, but my dear, you shall be my child, 
henceforth, will you ? " — " If you please, 
ma'am — that is, if I may have my own father 
and mother too." 

Mrs. Merton instantly despatched a ser- 
vant to the farmer's to let him know where 
his son was ; and, taking little Hatty \sy 
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the band, she led him to the mansion-house ; 
where she found Mr. Merton, to whom slie 
gave an account of the extent of Tommy's 
danger, and of Harry's bravery. 

Harry was now in a new scene of life. 
He was taken through magnificent apart- 
ments, where every thing that could please 
the eye, or contribute to conyenience, was 
assembled. He saw large looking-glasses 
in gilded frames, carved tables and chairs, 
curtains made of the finest silk, and that 
the very plates and knives and forks were 
made of silver. At dinner he was placed 
close to Mrs. Merton, who took care to sup- 
ply him witb the choieest bits, and engaged 
him to eat with the most endearing kind- 
ness ; but to her very great astonishment, 
he appeared neither pleased nor surprised 
at any thing he saw about him. At this, 
she could not conceal her disappointment ; 
for as she had always been fond of a great 
dcgree of finery herseif, she expected it would 
make the same impression upon every body 
eise. At last, seeing him eye a small 
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silver drinking cup with great attention, 
she asked him whether he should not like 
to have such a fine thing to drink out of ; 
and added, that though it was Tommy's 
cup, she was sure he would give it with 
great pleasure to his little friend. " Yes, 
that I will," says Tommy, "for you know, 
mamma, I have a much finer one than 
that, made of gold, besides two large ones 
made of silver." — " Thank you, with all 
my heart," says little Harry, " but I will 
not roh you of it, for I have a much better 
one at home."— " What !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Morton, " does your father eat and drink 
out of silver?" — "Oh no, ma'am ! what 
we drink out of at home are long things 
made of hom, just such as the cows wear 
upon their heads."— « The child is a sun- 
pleton, I think," said Mrs. Merton : " and 
why are those better than silver ones ?" — 
** Because," said Harry, " they never make 
US uneasy." — " Make you uneasy, child ! 
what do you mean?" — "Why, ma'am, 
whcn the man threw that great iVÄxv^ ^«y^rci^ 
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I saw that you were much vexed, and looked 
very sorry about it ; now, ours at liome 
are thrown about by all the family, and 
nobody minds it at all/' — " I protest," said 
Mrs. Merton to her husband, " I do not know 
what to say to this boy, he makes such stränge 
observations." 

The fact was, that during dinncr one of 
the scrvants had thrown down a large piece 
of plate, wliich, as it was very valuable, had 
made Mrs. Merton not only look very uneasy, 
but give the man a severe scolding for bis 
carelessness. 

After dinner, Mrs. Merton fiUed a large 
glass with wine, and, giving it to Harry, 
bade him drink it up ; but Harry, instead 
of doing so, thanked her, and said he was 
not thirsty. " But, my dear," said she, 
" this is very sweet and pleasant, and, 
as you are a good boy, you may drink it 
up." — " Ay ! but Mr. Barlow says, ma'am, 
that we must only eat when we are hungry, 
and drink when we are thirsty; for the 
beasts and birds lodge in the open air, 
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and live upon lierbs, and drink nothiiig 
but water, and yet they are strong, and 
active, and very liealthy. And he says, 
too, ma'am, that we ought only to eat 
such things. as are easily met with ; other- 
"wise we shall grow peevish and vexed 
when we can't get dainties." — " Upon my 
Word," Said Mr. Merton, " this little man 
is a great philosopher, and we should be 
much obliged to Mr. Barlow, if he would 
take our Tommy nnder his care ; for he 
grows a great boy, and it is time he should 
know something. What say you, Tommy, 
should you like to be a philosopher?"— 
" Indeed, papa, I don't know wliat a phi- 
losopher is, but I should like to be a king; 
because he 's finer and richer than any 
body eise, and has nothing to do, and 
every body waits upon him, and is afraid 
of him." — " Well said, my dear," said 
Mrs. Merton, and rose and kissed him, 
" and a king you deserve to be with such 
a spirit ; and here 's a glass of wine for 
you, for making such a pretty was^^t. 
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And should not 70U like to be a king too, 
little Harry?" — " Indeed, ma'am, I don't 
know what that is ; but I hope I shall 
soon be big enough to go to plough, and 
get my living ; and then I shall want 
nobody to wait upon me." — " What a dif- 
ference there is between the children of 
farmers and gentlemen ! " whispered Mrs. 
Merton to her husband, looking at the 
same time rather contemptuously upon 
Harry. — " I am not snre," said Mr. Mer- 
ton, " that for this time the advantage is 
on the side of our son. But should you 
not like to be rieh, my dear ?" said he to 
Harry. — " No, indeed, sir." — " No, sim- 
pleton!" said Mrs. Merton, " why not?" 
— " Because the only rieh man I know is 
'Squire Chase, one who lives hard by, and he 
rides among people's com, and breaks down 
their hedges, and shoots their poultry, and 
kills their dogs, and lames the cattle, and 
abuses the poor, and they say he does all 
this because he 's rieh; but evory body 
hates him, though they dare not teil him 
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80 to his face: and I would not be hated 
for any thing in the world." — "But should 
you not like to have a fine laced coat, and 
a coach to carry you about, and servants 
to wait npon you?" — "As to that, ma'am, 
one coat is as good as another, if it will 
but keep one warm ; and I don't want 
to ride, because I can walk wherever I 
clioose; and as to servants, I should have 
nothing for them to do, if I had a hundred 
of them." — ^These observations of Harry's 
so surprised Mrs. Morton, that though she 
continued to look at him with a sort of 
contemptuous astonishment, she did not, 
after this, ask him any more questions. 

In the evening little Harry was sent 
home to his father, who asked him what 
he had seen at the great house, and how 
he liked being there. — "Why," said Harry, 
"they were all very kind to me, for which 
I'm much obliged to them ; but I had rather 
have been at home, for I never was so 
troubled in all my life, especiaUy at disv- 
ner-time: there was OT\e maiv \ä Vääsä «:^^ 
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14 HARRY AT DINNER. 

my plate, another to give me drink, and 
anotber to stand behind my cbair, just as 
if I bad been lame or blind, and could 
not bave waited upon myself. And tben, 
tbere was so mucb to do witb putting one 
tbing on, and taking anotber ofiF, I tbougbt 
it would never bave been over; and, after 
dinner, I was obliged to sit two wbole 
bours witbout stirring, wbile tbe lady was 
talking to me, not as Mr. Barlow does, 
but wanting me to love fine clotbes, and to be 
a king, and to be rieb, I snppose tbat I migbt 
be bated as 'Squire Cbase is." 

But, in tbe mean time, mucb of tbe 
conversation at tbe mansion-bouse was 
employed in examining tbe merits of little 
Harry. — Mrs. Merton acknowledged bis 
bravery and openness of temper ; sbe was 
also Struck witb tbe general good-nature 
and benevolence of bis character; but sbe 
contended tbere was a certain grossness and 
indelicacy in bis ideas, wbicb would always 
distinguisb bim from tbe cbild of a person 
of fashion. Mr. Merton, on tbe contrary. 
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contended that he had never before seen a 
child whose sentiments and disposition would 
do so much honour even to the most ele- 
vated siiuations. — ^Nothing, he affirmed, was 
more easily acquired than those extemal man- 
ners, and that superficial address, upon which 
too many of the higher classes pride them- 
selves as their greatest, or even as their only 
a<;complishments. 

" I cannot therefore help asserting," said 
he, seriously, " that this little peasant has 
within his mind the seeds of true gentility 
and dignity of characier; and, though I 
wish that our son may also possess all the 
common accomplishments of his rank, no- 
thing would give me more pleasure than 
a certainty that he would never in any 
respect fall below the son of farmer Sand- 
ford. 

'^ Should I appear more warm than usual 
upon this subject, (continued he,) you must 
pardon me, my dear, and attribute it to 
the interest I feel in the welfare of our 
little Tommy. I am but too 8ena\b\ft, vtv- 
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duod, we must both be so, that our fondness 
for him has hitherto induced us to treat him 
with too much indulgence; and that, while 
wo havo boon studions to gratify bis incli- 
naiions, and prosorve bim from unnecessary 
rofliraint, wo liave, in reality, been tbe 
tnoans of hindoring him from acquiring even 
tho common acquisitions of bis age and 
«iiuaiion. 

•— '* The considoration of bis real interests 
liai! at longth, my dear, prevailed over every 
oihor motivo, and compelled me to embraoe 
a roflohiiion which I hope will not be dis- 
agrooablo to you, — that of sending bim 
dirootly to Mr. Barlow, provided be will 
tako caro of him : and I tbink this accidental 
aoqiiaintanoo with young Sandford will prove 
vory fortunato, as he is nearly of tbe age 
and Bizo of our Tommy. I will therefore 
proposo to tbe farmer, that I will for some 
yoars pay for tbe board and education of bis 
liiilo boy, that he may be a constant compa- 
nion to our son. 

Hr. Merton said this with a certaiu 
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degree of finnness, and the proposal was 
in itself so reasonable and necessaiy, Mrs. 
Merton did not make any objections io it, 
but consented, although very reluctantly, to 
pari witb ber son. Mr. Barlow was accord- 
ingly invited to dinner next Sunday, and 
Mr. Merton took an opportunity of intro- 
ducing tbe subject, and making tbe proposal 
to bim; assuring bim, at tbe same time, 
tbat tbougb tbere was no retum witbin tbe 
bounds of bis fortune wbicb be wonld not 
willingly make, yet tbe education and im- 
provement of bis son were objects of so mncb 
importance to bim, tbat be sbould always 
consider bimself as tbe obliged party. 

Mr. Barlow, after tbanking Mr. Merton 
for tbe confidence and liberality witb wbicb 
be treated bim, entered into conversation 
witb bim on tbe subject of education in 
general; wbicb conversation ia not bere 
inserted, because in tbe first place, very 
few cbildren could understand it, so far as 
to judge of its importance; and, secondly, 
because it bas no immediate connexk^n ^^^^(^dl 
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the Btory, excepting that the sentimentf 
which Mr. Barlow expressed, added, if 
possible, to the esteem in which Mr. Merton 
already held that gentleman's character, and 
made liim more than ever desirous of phioing 
his son under the care and tuition of so able 
and excellent a man. 

"Sir," Said Mr. Merton, (when the con- 
versation was nearly brought to a conclnsion,) 
*' I shall make np other answer to what you 
have now been sa3dng, than to teil you, that 
I will deliver my son into yonr hands, npon 
your own conditions. And as to the terms" 
— "Pardon me," replied Mr. Barlow, "for 
interrupting you here, but it is to say, that 
thcre is one circumstance which is indis- 
pensable, — your permitting me to have the 
pleasure of serving you as a friend. I am 
contented to take your son for some months 
under my care, and to endeavour by every 
means within my power, to improve bim; 
and should you afterwards approve of my 
idcas and conduct, I will keep him as long 
as you desirc. In the mean time, as there 
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are, I fear, some Utile circumstanceSy wkich 
haye grown up by too much tendemess and 
indulgence, io be altered in his character, 
I think that I shall possess more of the 
necessary influence and authority, if I for 
the present, appear to him and your whole 
family, rather in the light of a friend than 
that of a schoohnaster." 

Howeyer disagreeable this proposal was to 
the generosity of Mr. Morton, he was obliged 
to consent to it; and little Tommy was 
accordingly sent the next day to the vicarage, 
which was at the distance of about two miles 
from his father's house. 

The next moming after Tommy's arrival 
at the yicarage, as soon as breakfast was 
over, Mr. Barlow went with him and 
Harry into the garden: when they were 
there^ Mr. Barlow, taking a spado into his 
own band, and giving Harry a hoe, very 
industrionsly began to dig. "Every body 
that eats," said Mr. Barlow, "ought to 
assist in procuring food : and for that reason 
Uttle Harry and I do a little ^oxV ^A^' 
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tlus is my bed, and that other is bis; 
now Tommy, if you choose to join us, I 
will mark you out a piece of ground, whioh 
you shall have to yourself, and all the pro- 
duce shall be your own." "No, indeed," 
answered Tommy, very sulkily, "I am a 
gentleman, and don't choose to slave like a 
plough-boy." " Just as you please, Mr. 
Gentleman," said Mr. Barlow, *'but Harry 
and I, who are not above being useful, will 
mind our work." 

After some time, Mr. B. said it was time 
to leave off; and taking Harry by the band, 
he led him into a very pleasant summer- 
house, where they sat down, and Mr. Bar- 
low taking out a plate of very fine cherries, 
divided them between Harry and himself. 
Tommy, who had followed, and expected bis 
sharo, when he saw them both eating without 
taking any notice of him, could no longer 
restrain bis passion, but burst into a violent 
fit of sobbing and crying. " What is the 
matter?" said Mr. Barlow very coolly to 
him. Tommy looked at him very sulkily 
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but retumed no answer. "Oh! sir, if you 
don't choose to give an answer, you may 
be BÜent; nobody is obliged to speak here.' 
Tommy became still more disconcerted at 
this, and being nnable to conceal bis angcr, 
ran out of the summer-house, and wandered 
very disconsolately about the garden, equally 
surprised and vexed to find himself in a 
place where nobody feit any concem whether 
he was pleased or not. — ^When all the cher- 
ries were eaten, Mr. Barlow said to Harry, 
"Come, we will now take a walk." They 
accordingly rambled out into the fields, and 
as they went along, Mr. Barlow directed 
Harr/s attention to the various kinds of 
herbs and plants they happened to see; in- 
forming him, at the same time, of their 
names and different qualities. 

As they were retuming home, Harry saw 
upon the ground, a very large bird, called a 
kite, which seemed to be tearing something 
to pieces. Harry, who knew it to be one 
of those ravenous creatures that prey upon 
others, ran up to it, shouting aa \a\3A «^ 'Vä 
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could; and the bird, being frightened, flow 
away, and left a chicken behind him, very 
much hurt indeed, but still alive. "Look, 
sir," Said Harry, "if that cruel creature has 
not almost killed this poor chicken! See 
how it bleeds and hangs its wing! 111 put 
it in my bosom to recover it; and carry it 
home, and give it part of my dinner every 
day tili it's quite well, and able to shift for 
itself." "That 's very right, Harry," said 
Mr. Barlow, "we must always protect the 
ünfortunate." 

As soon as they came home, the first care 
of little Harry was to put his wounded 
chicken into a basket with some fresh straw, 
some water, and some bread : after that, Mr. 
Barlow and he went to dinner. In the mean 
time, Tommy, who had been skulking about 
all day, very much mortified and uneasy, 
came in, and being very hungry, was going 
to sit down to table with the others: but Mr. 
Barlow stopped him, and said, "Stay, sir, 
and please to recollect, that though we are 
not so veri/ gentlemanly as you are, yet we dp 
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not choose to work for the IdU." Upon thig, 
Tommy retired into a comer, crying as if his 
heart would break, but more from grief than 
passion, as he began to perceive that nobody 
minded his iU temper. Little Harry who 
could not bear to see his friend so nnhappy, 
looked np, half crying, into Mr. BarloVs 
face, and said, ^'Pray, may I do as I please 
with my dinner?" " Yes, to be sure, child." 
"Why, then," said he, getting up, "I will 
give it to poor Tommy, who wants it much 
more than I do." Saying this, he gave it 
to him, as he sat in the comer ; and Tommy 
took it, though he was so ashamed that he 
never once turned his eyes from off the 
ground. "I see," said Mr. Barlow, "that 
though gentlemen are above being of any 
use themselves, they are not above taking 
*the bread that other people have been work- 
ing for." This reproach caused Tommy to 
cry still more bitterly than before, cHefly 
because he was conscions of deserving it. 

The next day, Mr. Barlow and Harry 
went to work as before; but they Yä^wäxo!^^ 
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begun, when Tommy came io them, and 
desired that he migbt Lave a hoe too: Mr. 
Barlow accordingly gave him one, bnt as 
he had never handled one before, he was 
very awkward in the nse of it, and hit him- 
seif several strokes npon the legs. Mr. 
Barlow thcn laid down his own spade, and 
showed him how to hold and nse it; by 
which means, in a short time, he becamc 
very expert, and worked with the greatest 
pleasure. When the work was done, they 
all three retired to the summer-house ; and 
Tommy feit the greatest joy imaginable when 
the fruit was produced^ and he was inyited 
to take a share ; besides, working in the open 
atr had given him so good an appetite, that 
he imagined the fruit to be the most deli- 
cious he had ever tasted. 

As soon as they had done eating, Mr. Bar- 
low took up a book, and asked Tommy if 
he would read them a story out of it; but 
ho, looking a little ashamed, said, he had 
never leamed to read. **I am sorry for it/' 
Said Mr. Barlow, ^'because you lose a very 
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great pleasure; — then, Harry sball read to 
you." Harry accordingly took up the book, 
and read the following story : — 



THE GENTLEMAN AND THE BASKET 

MAKER. 

There was in a distant pari of the world, 
a rieh man, who lived in a fine house, and 
spent his whole time in eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and amnsing himself. As he had 
a great many «ervants to wait upon him, 
who treated him with the greatest respect, 
and did whatever they were ordered, and, 
as he had never been taught to teil the 
truth, or aecustomed to hear it told, he 
grew very proud, insolent, and capricious : 
imagining that he had a right to command 
all the World, and that the poor were only 
bom to serve and obey him. Near this 
rieh man's house, there lived an honest 
and industrious poor man, who gained his 
livelihood by making little baskets out q€ 
dried reeds, which grew upou «^ -^Ve^i^ ^^ 
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marshy ground close to his cottage. But 
though he was obliged to labour from mom- 
iiig tili night, to eam food enough to support 
him, and though he seldom fared better than 
upon dry bread, or rice, or pulse, and had 
no other bed than the remains of the rushes 
of which he made baskets, yet was he always 
happy, cheerful, and contented : for his 
labour gave him so good an appetite that 
the coarsest fare appeared to him delicious; 
and he went to bed so tired, that he would 
have slept soundly even on the ground. Be- 
sidcs this, he was a good and yirtuous man, 
liumane to evory body, honest in his dealings, 
always accustomed to speak the truth, and 
therefore universally beloved. 

The rieh man, on the contrary, though 
he lay upon the softest bed, yet could not 
sleep, bccause he had passed the day in 
idleness ; and though the nicest dishes were 
prcsented to him, yet he could not eat with 
any plcasure, because he did not wait tili 
naturo gave him an appetite, nor use exer- 
cise, nor go into the open flir. Besides this, 
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as he was a great sluggard and glutton, he 
was abnost always ill ; and, as he did good 
to nobody, he had no friends ; and even his 
servants spoke ill of him behind his back, 
and all his neighbours, whom he oppressed, 
hated him. For these reasons he was sollen, 
melancholy, and unhappy, and became dis- 
pleased with all who appeared more cheerful 
than himself. When he was carried out in 
his palanquin, (a kind of bed bome upon 
the Shoulders of men,) he frequently passed 
by the cottage of the poor basket maker, 
who was always sitting at the door, and 
singing as he woye his baskets. The rieh 
man could not behold this without an- 
ger. "What," said he, "shall a wretch, 
a peasant, a low-bom fellow that weaves 
bulrushes for a scanty subsistence, be always 
happy and pleased, while I, that am a 
gentleman possessed of riches and power, 
and of more consequence than a million of 
reptiles like him, am always melancholy and 
discontented?" This reflection arose so 
often in his mini, that at last Vie \)e^sc(x Vo 
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feel the greatest degree of hatred towards 
the poor man; and as he had never been 
accustomed to conquer his own passions, 
however improper or unjust they might be, 
he at last determined to punish the basket 
maker for being happier than himself. 

With this wicked design he one night 
gave Orders to his servants, who did not 
dare to disobey him, to set fire to the rushes 
which surrounded the poor man's house. 
As it was Summer, and the weather in that 
country is extremely hot, the fire soon 
spread over the whole marsh, and not only 
consumed all the rushes, but soon extended 
to the cottage itself, and the poor man was 
obliged to run out almost naked, to save 
his life. 

You may judge of his surprise and grief 
when he found himself entirely deprived 
of his subsistence by the wickedness of 

E^h neighbour, whom he had never 

\^ but as he was unable to punish 

lis injustice, he set out and walked 

to the Chief mägbtrate of that 
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country, to whom, with many tears, he 
told his pitiful case. The magistrate, who 
was a good and just man, immediately 
ordered the rieh man to be brought before 
him ; and when he found that he could not 
deny the wickedness of which he was aceused, 
he thus spoke to the poor man :^- 

^' As this proud and wicked man has been 
pu£fed up firom the opinion of his own im- 
portance, and attempted to commit the most 
scandalous injnstice £rom his contempt of 
the poor, I am willing to teach him how 
little value he is to any body, and how vile 
and contemptible a creature he really is ; 
but for this purpose, it is necessary that 
you should consent to the plan I have 
formed, and go along with him to the place 
whither I intend to send you both." 

The poor man said, "I never had much, 
but the little I once had is now lost by the 
mischievous disposition of this proud and 
oppressive man ; I am entirely ruined ; I 
have no means left in the world of procuring 
myself a morsel of brcad the next tim<^ "L 
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am hungry : therefore I am ready to go 
wherever you please to send me; and 
though I would not treat this man as he 
has treated me, yet should I rejoice to teach 
liim more justice and humanity, and to pre* 
vcnt his injuring the poor a second time." 

The magistrate then ordered them both 
to be put on board a ship, and carried to 
a distant country, which was inhabited by 
a rüde and savage kind of men, who lived 
in huts, were strangers to riches, and got 
their living by fishing. As soon as they 
were set on shore, the sailors left them, 
as they had been ordered; and the in- 
habitants of the country came round them 
in grcat numbers. The rieh man seeing 
himsclf thus exposed, without assistance or 
dcfence, in the midst of a barbarous people, 
whose knguage he did not understand, and 
in whose power he was, began to cry and 
wring his hands in the most abject man- 
ner ; but the poor man, who had been al- 
ways accustomed to hardships and dangers 
froni his infancy, made signs to the people 
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that he was their friend, and was willing to 
work for them, and be their servant. Upon 
this, the natives made signs to them that 
they would do them no hurt, but would 
make use of their assistance in fishing and 
carrjdng wood. 

Accordingly, they led them both to a 
wood at some distance, and showing them 
several logs, ordered them to transport them 
to their cabins. They both immediately set 
about their tasks, and the poor man, who was 
strong and active, very soon had finished 
his share ; while the rieh man, whose limbs 
were tender and delicate, and never accus- 
tomed to any kind of labour, had scarcely 
done a quarter as much. The savages who 
were witnesses io this, began to think that 
the basket maker would prove very useful to 
them, and therefore presented him with a large 
portion of fish, and several of their choicest 
roots ; while to the rieh man they gave 
scarcely enough to support him, because 
they thought him capable of being of very 
little Service to them: however, as he haA 
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now fasted several hours, he aie what ihey 
gave him with a better appetite than he had 
ever feit before at his own table. 

The next day they were set to work 
again, and as the basket maker had the 
same advantage over his companion, he was 
highly caressed and well treated by the na- 
tives ; while they showed every mark of 
contempt towards the other, whose delicate 
and luxurious habits had rendered him yery 
unfit for labour. 

The rieh man now began to perceive, 
with how little reason he had before valued 
himself and despised Ins fellow-creatures ; 
and an accident which happened shortly 
after, tended to complete his mortification. 
It happened that one of the savages had 
füund something like a fillet, with which 
he adorned his forehead, and seemed to 
think himself extremely fine: the basket 
maker, who had perceived this appearance 
of vanity, pulled up some reeds, and, sitting 
down to work, in a very short time finished 
a very elegant wreatli, which he placed 
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upon the head of the first inhabiiant he 
chanced to meet. This man was so pleased 
with his new acquisition, that he danced 
and capered for joy, and ran away to seek 
the rest, who were all Struck with astonish- 
ment at this new and elegant piece of 
finery. It was not long before another 
came to the basket maker, making signs 
that he wanted to be omamented like his 
companion ; and with such pleasuro were 
these chaplets considered by the whole 
nation, that the basket maker was released 
from his former drudgery, and continually 
employed in weaving them. In retum for 
the pleasure which he conferred upon them, 
the grateful savages • brought him every 
kind of food which their country afforded, 
built him a hut, and showed him every 
demonstration of gratitude and kiudness. 
But the rieh man, who possessed neithcr 
talents to please, nor strength to labour, 
was condemned to be the basket maker's 
servant, and to cut him reeds to supply 
the continual demand for chaplets. 
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After they had passed some months in 
this manncr, they were again transported 
to their own country, by the Orders of the 
magistrate, and brought before him. He 
then looked stemly upon the rieh man, 
and Said, "Having now tanght yon how 
holpless, contemptible, and feeble a creatnre 
you are, as well as how inferior to the 
man you insulted, I sliall proceed to make 
reparation to him for the injury you have 
inflicted upon him. Did I treat you as 
you deserve, I should take from you all 
the riches that you possess, as you wan- 
tonly deprived this poor man of his whole 
subsistence; but, hoping that you will 
become more humane for the future, I 
sentcnce you to give half your fortune to 
this man, whom you endeavoured to min." 

Upon this, the basket maker, after thank- 
ing the magistrate for his goodness, said, — 
"I having been bred up in poverty, and 
accustomed to labour, have no desire to 
acquiro riches, which I should not know 
how to use: all, therefore that I rcquire 
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of this man, is to put xne into the same 
Situation I was in before, and to leam more 
humanity." 

The rieh man could not help being as- 
tonished at this generosity ; and, having 
acquired wisdom hy bis misfortunes, not 
only treated the basket maker as a friend, 
during the rest of bis Hfe, but employed 
bis riches in relieying the poor, and bene- 
fiting bis fellow-creatures. 



The story being ended, Tommy said . it 
was very pretty; but had he been the good 
basket maker, he would have taken the 
naughty rieh man's fortune and kept it. 
"So would not I," said Harry, "for fear 
of growing as proud, and wieked, and idle 
as the other." 

From this time forward, Mr. Barlow and 
bis two little pupils used constantly to 
work in their garden every roorning; and 
when they were tifed, they went axid. «xX» 
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in the summer-house ; wliere little Harry^ 
who improved every day in reading, used 
to entertain them with some pleasant story 
or other, which Tommy always listened 
to with the greatest pleasnre. But just 
at this time, little Harry went home to his 
father for a week, and Tommy and Mr. 
Barlow were left to themselves. This was 
an occurrence, which, as we shall presently 
See, Tommy at first thought very unfortu- 
nate, but which in the end proved a very 
good thing for him. 

The day after Harry's departüre, when 
they had done work, and retired to the 
summer-house as usual, Tommy expected 
Mr. Barlow would read to him, but to his 
great disappointment, found that he was 
busy and could not. The next day the same 
accident occurred, and the day after that 
likewise. At this, Tommy lost all patience, 
and Said to himself, "Now, if I could but 
read like Harry Sandford, I should not 
need to ask any body to do it for me, and 
then I could divert myself : — and why may 
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not I do what another has done ? — To be 
8ure, Harry is very clever, but he could 
not have read if he had not been taught : 
and, if I am tanght, I dare say, I shall leam 
to read as well as he. — ^Well, — as soon as 
ever he comes home, I am determmed to ask 
him abont it." 

The next day, little Harry retumed, and 
as soon as Tonmiy had an opportunity of 
being alone with him, "Pray, Harry," 
Said he, "how came you to be able to 
read ?"— •" Why," replied he, " Mr. Barlow 
taught me my letters, and then spelling; 
and then, by putting syllables together, I 
leamed to read." — " I should be very 
much obliged to yon," said Tommy, "if 
you'd show me my letters." — " Yes, that 
I will, very wiUingly," answered Harry : 
— He then took up a book, and Tommy 
was so eager and attentive, that at the very 
first lesson he leamed the whole aiphabet. 
He was greatly pleased at thi« first experi- 
ment, and could scarcely forbear running 
to Mr. Barlow to let him know t\i^ Vav.- 
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provcment he had made; bat he thought 
he should surprise him more, if he said 
nothing about the matter tili he was able 
to read a whole story. He therefore ap- 
plied himself \^ith such diligenoe, and little 
Harry, who spared no pains to assist his 
friend, was so good a master, that in about 
two months he detisirmined to surprise Mr. 
Barlow with a display of his knowledge. 
Accordingly, otie day, when they were all 
assembled in the summer-house, and the 
book was given to Harry, Tommy stood 
up and Said, that if Mr. Barlow pleased, 
he would try to read. " Oh ! very wil- 
lingly," said Mr. Barlow, " but I should 
as soon expect you to be able to fly as to 
read." Tommy smiled with a consciousness 
of his own proüciency, and taking up the 
book, iread, pretty fluently — 

tHE FLIES AND THE ANTS. 

In a comer of a farmer's garden, there 
once happened to be a nest of ants, wno 
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during all the fine weather of the Summer^ 
were employed all day long in drawing 
Utile seeds and grains of com into their 
hole. Near them there happened to be a 
bed of flowers, upon whioh a great quantity 
of flies used to be always sporting, uid 
humming, and diverting themselves by flying 
from one flower to another. A little boy, 
who was the farmer's son, used frequently 
to obserre the different employments of 
these animala ; and, as he was very young 
aud ignorant, he one day thus expressed 
himself :—^^ Can any creature be so simple 
as these ants ? All day long they are work- 
ing and toiling, instead of enjoying the fine 
weather, and diverting themselves like these 
flies, who are the happiest creatures in the 
World." Some time after he had made this 
Observation, the weather grew extremely 
cold, the sun was scarcely seen to shine, 
and the nights were chill and frosty. The 
same little boy, Walking then in the garden 
with bis father, did not see a Single ant, 
Lut all the flies lay scattored up and dovnv^ 
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either dead or dying. As he was veiy 
good-natured, he could not help pitying 
the unfortunate animals, and asking, at 
the same time, what had happened to the 
ants that he used to see in the same place. 
The father said, "The flies are all dead, 
because they were careless little creatures, 
who gave themselves no trouble about laying 
up provisions, and were too idle to work ; 
but the ants, who have been busy all the 
Summer, in providing for their maintenance 
during the winter, are all alive and well; 
and you will see them again, as soon as the 
warm weather retums." 



" Indeed," said Mr. Barlow, when the 
Story was ended, " I am very glad to find, 
Tommy, that you have made this acquisition ; 
you will now depend upon nobody for amuse- 
mont, but can divert yourself whenever you 
l)lease." 
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In this manncr did Mr. Barlow begin 
the educaüon of Tommy Merton, who had 
Aatnrally a very good disposition, although 
lie had been suffeised to acquire many bad 
habits, tbat sometimes prevented it firom 
appeamg. He was, particularly, very 
passionaie, and thought be had a right to 
command every body that was not dressed 
ß» ßfke as himaelf. This opinion often led 
him into' inconveniences, and once was 
the occasion of bis bemg very severely 
mortified. This accid^it happened in the 
foUowing manner : — One day, as Tomray 
was stiiking a ball with bis bat, he Struck 
it oyer a hedge, mto an adjoining £eld, 
and seeing a little ragged boy Walking 
along on that side, he ordered him, in a 
very peremptory tone, to bring it to him. 
The little boy, without taking any notice 
of what was said, walked on, and left the 
ball; upon which, Tommy called out more 
loudly than before^ and asked him if he did 
not hear what was said. "Yes," said the 
boy, " for the matter of that, I asxi xköH. 
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^f/* ^>* Oh ! you are not, eh ?" replied 
iS^UUiy ; " then bring me my ball directly." 
»» I don't choose it," said the boy. *' Sir," 
iHhi Tommy, ^'if I come to you, I shall 
\mkti you choose it." — " Perhaps not, my 
j^VMtty little master," said the boy. "You 
liUle rascal!" said Tommy, who now began 
\M be very angry, " if I come over the 
litidge, 111 thrash you tili within an inch 
uf your life." To this the other made no 
liiiüwer, but by a loud laugh, which pro- 
voked Tommy so much, that he clambered 
uvur the hedge, and jumped precipitately 
ilüwn, intending to have leaped into the 
field; but unfortunately bis foot slipped, 
and down he rolled into a ditch that was 
füll of mud and water. There poor Tommy 
(.umbled about for some time, endeavouring 
(,0 gut out, but it was to no purpose, for 
IiIm fcet stuck in the mud, or slipped off 
(Vom the bank : bis white clothes were dirtied 
^lll over, bis fine stockings were covered 
\\'ith mire, and bis trousers filled with 
kter; he also lost both bis shoes. 
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and to add to bis distress, bis smart hat 
tumbled off bis bead into tbe mud, and was 
quite spoiled. In tbis Situation be must 
probably have continued some time, bad 
not tbe little ragged boy, wbom be bad 
nsed so ill, taken pity on bim, and assisted 
in belping bim out. Tommy was so vexed 
at seeing bimself in sucb a dirty pligbt, 
and so asbamed of bis bebaviour, tbat be 
bad not a single word to say for bimself, 
and did not even tbank tbe little boy for bis 
assistance, but ran bome as fast as be could 
in Order to get bimself cleaned. 

Mr. Barlow, wbo saw witb surprise tbe 
dirty State in wbicb Tonmiy came running 
in, waited tili be was cleaned, and tben 
inquired of bim an account of tbe accident 
wbicb bad occasioned bim to make sucb a 
figure. " Wby, sir," said Tommy, " my 
ball bappened to fly over a bedge into 
anotber field, and so I told a little ragged 
boy, wbo was just by, to bring it me; but 
instcad of doing so, bo became very saucy 
and rtfused: so, sir, I said I would make 
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bim, and I was getting iiito the field, when 

my foot slipped, and I feil into a nasty 

filthy ditch." *' And what right had you 

to teil the little ragged boy tö fetch yonr 

ball ?" '' Because, sir, / am a gentleman^ 

"^^ So, then, every gentlemaa has a rigfat 

to command little ragged boys ? " " T« be 

eure, sir." " Then, if your clothes shoiiM 

wear out and beeome ragged, every person 

wbose clothes are new will have a right to 

:Command you." Tommy, at this, looked 

a little foolish, and said, '' But he fnighi 

have done it as he was on that side of the 

hodge," "And so he probably would have 

donc, if you had asked him oivilly to do 

it — ^but porhaps you hired him with money 

to fotch your ball." '^ Indeed, sir, I did 

not." " Probably you had none to give 

him, then?" "Yes, I had, though — M 

this /" (Here Tommy ostentatiously pulled 

out bis whole stock of pocket money, 

consiöting of several Shillings.) " But do 

you nut think that little boy was as rieh 

you who are a gentleman?" "No, sir. 
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that I am sure he was not; for lie had no 
coat, and his waistcoat and breeches were 
quite ragged ; besides, he had no stockings, 
and his shoes were füll of holes/' " Pray, 
how did you get out of the ditch again, 
for I imagine from the state yon appeared 
in, that it must have been rather difficult?" 
"The little ragged boy helped me out, sir." 
^'So, now I See (said Mr. Barlow) what 
in your opinion constitutes a gentleman — 
he is a person, who, when he has abundance 
of every thing, keeps it all to himself ; 
beats poor people if they don't serve him 
for nothing ; and, when they have done him 
the greatest favour in spite of his insolence, 
never feels any gratitude, or does them any 
good in retum." 

Tommy was so affected with this rebuke, 
that he could hardly contain his tears, and, 
as he was really a boy of generous temper, 
he determined to give the little ragged boy 
something the very first time he should 
see him. He did not long wait for an 
opportunity ; for, as he was walkiu^ wvV. 
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that very aftemoon, he saw him at some 
distance gathering blackberriea, and going 
up to him, he accosted him thus : ^ litÜe 
boy, I want to know why you are so 
ragged ; have you no other clothes ? ** 
' No, indeed," said the boy ; " I have seven 
brothers and sisters, and they are all as 
ragged as myself ; but I should not much 
mind that, if I could have my belly ftül 
of victuals." T. And why cannot you 
have enough to eat ? Little Boy. BeeauM 
dadd3^s ill of a fever, and can't work this 
harvest ; so that mammy says we must all 
starve, if God Almighty does not take 
care of us. — Tommy made no answer, but 
ran füll speed to the house, whence he 
prosently retumed, loaded with a loaf of 
bread, and a complete suit of his own 
clothes. " Here, little boy," said he, ** you 
were very good-natured to me, and so I will 
give you all these, because I am a gentleman^ 
and have many more." 

Nothing could equal the joy which ap- 
pcarcd in the boy*8 countenance at reoeiving 
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this present, excepting what Tommy himself 
feit the first time at the idea of doing a 
generous and grateful action. He strutted 
away without waiting for the little boy's 
acknowledgments, and happening to meet 
Mr. Barlow, as he was retuming home, 
told hun, with an air of exultation, what 
he had done. Mr. Barlow coldly answered, 
" You have done very well in giving the 
little boy the clothes, because they were 
your own: but what right had you to give 
away my loaf of bread without asking my 
consent?" — T. Why, sir, I did it because 
the little boy said he was very hungry, and 
had seven brothers and sisters, and that 
bis father was ill, and could not work. — 
Mr. B. This is a very good reason why 
you should give them what belongs to 
yourself ; but not why you should give away 
what is another's. What would you say, if 
Harry were to give away all your clothes 
without asking your leavts ? — T. I should 
not like it at all ; and I will not give away 
your tliings any more without asking ^qvä 
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leave. — " You will do well," said Mr. Bar- 
low ; " and hcre is a little story you may read 
upon this very subject." 

THE STORY OF CYRUS. 

Cyrüs was a little boy of very good 
dispositions, and a very humane temper. 
He had several masters, who endeavoured 
to teacb him every thing that was good, 
and he was educated with several little 
boys about his own age. One evening, his 
father asked him what he had done or 
leamed that day. "Sir," said Cyrus, "I 
was punished to-day for deciding unjustly." 
— " How so?" said his father. — Cyriu. 
There were two bojrs, one of whom was a 
great and the other a little boy. Now 
it happened that the little boy had a coat 
that was much too big for him ; but the 
great boy had one that scarcely reached 
below his middle, and was too tight for 
him in every part : upon which the great 
boy proposed to the little boy to change 
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coats with him: 'Because then/ said he, 

*we shall be both exactly fitted; for your 

coat is as much too big for you, as mine 

is too Utile for me/ The little boy would 

not consent to the proposal; upon which 

the great boy took his coat away by force, 

and gave his own to the little boy in ex- 

ohange. While they were disputing upon 

this subject, I chanced to pass by, and 

they agreed to make me judge of the affair. 

Bat I decided that the little boy should 

keep the little coat, and the great boy the 

great one, for which judgment my mastcr 

punished me. — '* Why so ? " said Cjrusa 

father; "was not the little coat most proper 

for the little boy, and the large coat for 

the great boy?" — " Yes, sir," answered 

Cyrus; "but my master told me I was not 

made judge to examine which coat best 

fitted either of the boys, but to decide 

whether it was just that the great boy 

should take away the coat of the little one 

against his consent; and therefore I decided 

unjustly, and deserved to be punished." 
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Just as tbe story waa finished, they were 
surprised to see a Utile ragged boy come 
running up to them, with a bündle of clothes 
under bis ann: bis eyes were black as if 
be bad been severely beaten, bis nose was 
swelled, bis sbirt was bloody, and bis 
waistcoat did but just bang upon bis back, 
so mucb was it torn. He came running np 
to Tommy, and tbrew down tbe bimdle 
before bim, sa3ring, ^^ Here, master, take . 
your clotbes again, and I wisb tbat tbey 
bad been at tbe bottom of tbe ditcb I pulled 
you out of^ instead of upon my back; but 
I never will put sucb frippery on again as 
long as I have breatb in my body." 

"Wbat is tbe matter?** said Mr. Barlow, 
wbo peroeived tbat some unfortunate ac- 
cident bad bappened in consequence of 
Tommy's present. — " Sir," answered tbe lit- 
tle boy, " my little master bere was going to 
beat me, because I would not fetcb bis balL 
Now, as to tbe matter of tbat, I would bave 
brougbt bis ball witb all my beart, if he 
bad but asked me civilly« But tbough I 
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am poor, I am not bound io be bis slave, 
and so I would not : npon which little mas- 
ter here was jumping over the hedge to 
beat me; but instead of tbat, he souaed 
into tbe ditcb, and there he lay rolling 
about tili I helped him out. And so he 
gave me these clothes here, all out of good 
will, and I put them on, like a fool as I 
was; for they are all made of silk, and 
look so fine tbat all tbe little boys fol- 
lowed me, and hallooed as I went; and 
Jack Dowset threw a handful of dirt at 
me, and dirtied me all over. ^ Ob !" says 
I, ' Jackey, are you at tbat work ? — and 
witb tbat I bit bim a blow, and sent him 
roaring away. But Billy Gibson and Ned 
Kelly came up, and said I looked like a 
Frencbman: and so we began fighting^ and 
I beat tbem tili they both gave in: but 
I don*t choose to be hallooed after where- 
ever I go, and to look like a Frencbman, 
and so I have brought master bis clothes 
again." 

Mr. Barlow asked the little boy wbero 

F 2 
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bis father lived; and he told him tliat his 
fatlier lived about two miles off, across the 
common, upon which Mr. Barlow told 
Harry that he would send the poor man 
some broth and yictnals, if he would carry 
it when it was ready. "That I will," 
Said Harry, "if it were five times as 
far." So Mr. Barlow went into the house 
to give Orders abont it. In the mean 
time Tommy, who had eyed the little boy 
for some time in silence, said, "So, my 
poor boy, yon have been beaten and hurt 
tili you are all over Woody, only because 
I gave you my clothes; I am really very 
sorry for it." — "Thank you, little master," 
said the boy, "but it can't be helped: 
you did not intend me any hurt, I know, 
and I am not such a chicken as to mind 
a beating: so I wish you a good afbemoon 
with all my heart." As soon as the little 
boy was gone, Tommy said, "I wish I 
had but some clothes that the poor boy 
could wear, for he seems very good-natur- 
cd; I would give them to him." — "ITiat 
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ywL may ^eiy easQy have," aaid Hany, 
^'for there is a shop in tbe village, where 
they seil all manner of dothea €ojr the 
poor people; and, as you have money, you 
may easily buy some.'' 

Harry And Tommy then tLgreedi to go early 
ihe nexjb morrnng to buy some cloUies for 
the poor children. They accordingly sei 
out to tho yillag» before breakCstöt ; and, 
wben they arriTed there, Tommy laid out 
the whole of his money, amounting to fifteen 
Shillings and sixpenoe, for that purpose. 
When the things which Tommy had bought 
were made up in a bündle and given to him, 
he desired Harry to carry them for him.^ 
" That I will," Said Harry ; " but why don't 
yon choose to carry them yourself ?" — T. 
Why, it is not fit Ibr a gentleman to carry 
things himself. — JBt, Why, what hurt does it 
do him, if he is but streng enough? — T* 
I do not know ; but I believe it is that he 
may not look like the common people. — 
ff. Then he should not haye hands, or feet, 
or eyes, or ears, or mouth, because the 

1' 3 
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common people have the same.— Tl No, no, 
he must have all these, because they are 
useful. — H. And is it not useful to be able 
to do things for ourselves? — T, Yes, but 
gentlemen have others to do what they want 
for them. — H. Then I should think it must 
be a bad thing to be a gentleman. — T. Why 
80 ? — H, Because if all were gentlemen no- 
body would do any thing, and then we 
should all be starved. — T. Starved. — H. 
Yes; why you could not live, could you, 
without bread? — T, No, I know that very 
well. — H. And bread is made of a plant 
that grows in the earth, and is called wheat. 
— T: Why then I would gather it, and eat 
it. — H, Then you must do eomething for 
yourself: but that would not do, for wheat 
is a small hard grain, like the oats which 
you have sometimes given to Mr. Barlow's 
horse : and you would not like to eat them. 
— T. No, certainly; but how comes bread 
then ? — H, Why they send the com to the 
niilL— r. What is a mill?— iT. Wliat, did 
you never see a mill? — T, No, never, but 
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I should like to see one, that I may know 
how they make bread. — H. There is one at 
a little distance, and if you ask Mr. Barlow, 
he will go with you, for he knows the miller 
very well. — T. That I will, for I should like 
to see them make bread. 

As it was not &r out of their way, they 
agreed to call at the poor man's cottage, 
whom they found much better, as Mr. Barlow 
had been there the preceding night, and 
given him such medicines as he judged pro- 
per for bis disease. Tommy then asked for 
the little boy, and upon bis coming in, told 
him he had now brought him some clothes 
which he might wear without the fear of 
being called a Frenchman, as well as some 
more for bis little brothers. The pleasure 
with which they were received was so great, 
and the acknowledgments and blessings of 
the good woman and the poor man, who had 
just began to sit up, were so many, that 
little Tommy could not help shedding tears 
of compassion, in which he was joined by 
Harry. As they were returning, Tommy 
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Said that he had nev^er spent anj monej with 
so much pleasure, as that with which he 
purchased clothes for this poor fiunily; and 
that, for the future, he would take care of 
all the money that was giveQ him, for that 
purpose, instead of laying it out in eatables 
and playthrngs. 

Some few days alter this, as Mr. Barlow 
and the two boys were Walking out together, 
they happened to pass near a windmill ; and, 
upon Harr3r's telling Tommy wfaat it wasi 
Tommy desired leave to go into it and look 
at it. This Mr. Barlow consented to, and 
being acquainted with the milier, they all 
went in, and examined eyery part of it with 
great curiosity ; and there little Tommy saw 
with astonishment, that the sails of the miM 
being continually tumed round by the wind, 
moved a great flat stone, which, by rubbing 
npon another stone, bruised all the com 
that was put between them, tili it became 
a fine powder. "Oh! dear," seid Tommy, 
'*i8 this the way they make bread?" Mr. 
Barlow told him this was the method by 
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which the com was prepared for making 
bread; but that many other things were 
necessary before it arrived at that state. 
You see that what runs from these mill- 
stones is only a fine powder, very different 
from bread, which is a solid and tolerably 
hard substance. 

As they were going home^ Harry said to 
Tommy, " So you see now that if nobody 
chose to work or do any thing for himself 
we should have no bread to eat. But you 
could not even have the com to make it of, 
without a great deal of pains and labour." — 
" Why not ? ** said Tommy ; " does not com 
grow in the ground, of itself ?" — H, Com 
grows in the ground, but then first it is 
necessary to plough the ground, to break 
it to pieces. — T. What's ploughing ? — H, 
Did you never see three or four horses draw- 
ing something along the field in a straight 
line, while one man drove, and another 
walked behind, holding the thing by two 
handles ? — T, Yes, I have; and is that 
ploughing ? — H, It is; and there is a sharp 
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iron iindemeath, whkh runs into the gronnd, 
and tums it up, all the way it goes. — T. 
Well, and what then ? — H. When the ground 
is thus prepared, they sow the seed all over 
it, and then they rake it over to cover the 
seed, and then the seed begins to grow, and 
shoots up yery high, and at last the coTn 
ripens, and they reap it and carry it home. — 
T. I protest it must be Tery cnrious, and 
I should like to sow some seed mysel^ and 
See it grow ; do you think I could ? — H. Yes, 
ccrtainly, and if you will dig the ground 
to-morrow, I will go home to my father in 
Order to procure some seed for you. 

The next moming Tommy was up almost 
as soon as it was light, and went to work 
in a comer of the garden, where he dug 
with great perseverance tül breakfast ; to 
which he had just sat down, when Harry 
came in from his father^s, and brought with 
him the chicken, which, it has been men- 
tioned, he had saved from the claws of the 
kite. The Httle animal was now perfectly 
recovcred of the hurt it had received, and 
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showed so great a degree of affection to its 
protector, that it would nin after him like 
a dog, hop upon his Shoulder, nestle in his 
bosom, and eat crumbs out of his hand. 
Tommy was extremely surprised and pleased 
to remark its tameness and docility, and 
asked bywhat means it had been made so 
gentle. Hany told him, he had taken no 
particular pains about it ; but that, as the 
poor little creature had been sadly hurt, he 
had fed it every day tili it was well ; and 
that, in consequence of that kindness, it had 
conceived a great degree of affection towards 
him. "Indeed," said Tommy, "that is very 
surprising : for I thought all birds had flown 
away whenever a man came near them ; and 
that even the fowls that are kept at home 
would never let you touch them." — Mr, B. 
And what do you imagine is the reason of 
that? — T, Because they are wild.— jlfr. B, 
And what is a fowl's being wild ? — T. When 
he will not let you come near him. — Mr, B, 
Then a fowl is wild because he will not let 
you come near him ; and will not let you 
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come near him because he is wild. This 
18 sajing nothing more than that when a fowl 
is wild, he will not let 70U approach him. 
But I want to know what is the reason of 
bis bcing wild. — T, Indeed, sir, I cannot teil, 
unless it is because they are naturally so.— - 
Mr. B, But if they were naturally so, this 
fowl could not be fond of Harry. — T, That 
is because he is so good to it. — Mr. B. Yery 
likely; then it is not natural for an animal 
io run away from a person that is good to 
him. — T, No, Sir, I believe not. — Mr. Ä 
But when a person is not good to him, or 
endeavours to hurt him, it is natural for an 
animal to run away from him, is it not ?— 
T. Yes. — Mr. B. And then you say that he 
is wild, do you not ? — T. Yes, sir. — Mr. B- 
Why then it is probable that animals are 
only wild because they are afraid of being 
hurt, and that they only run away from the 
fear of danger. I believe you would do the 
same from a lion or a tiger. — T, Indeed I 
would, sir. — Mr. B. And yet you do not call 
urself a wild animal. — Tommy langhed 
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neartily at this, and said, No. — ^Therefore, 
(said Mr. Barlow,) if you want to tarne 
animals you must be good to them and 
treat them kindly, and then they will no 
longer fear you, but come to you and love 
you. — H. Indeed, that is very true : for I 
knew a little boy that took a great fancy to a 
snake that lived in bis father's garden ; and 
when he had bis milk for breakfast, he used 
to sit under a nut-tree and whistle, and the 
snake would come to bim and eat out of 
bis bowl. — T, And did it not bite bim? — 
II, No; he sometimes used to give it a pat 
with bis spoon, if it ate too fast, but it never 
hurt bim. 

Tommy was much pleased with tbis con- 
versation ; and being both good-natured, and 
desirous of mäking ezperiments, he deter- 
mined to try bis skill in taming animals. 
Accordingly, he took a large slice of bread 
in bis band, and went out to seek some 
animal that he might give it to. The first 
tbing that be happened to meet was a suck- 
ing pig, that had rambled away from ita 

Q 
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mother, and was basking in the sun. Tommy 
would not neglect the opportunity of showing 
bis talents ; he therefore called, " Pig, pig, 
pig, come hither little pig !" But the pig, 
who did not exactly comprehend Ina inten- 
tions, only grunted and ran away. **Yon 
little ungrateful thing," said Tommy, "do 
you treat me in this manner, when I want 
to feed yon? If you do not know your 
friends, I must teach you." Saying this, he 
sprang at the pig, and caught him by the 
bind leg, intending to have given him the 
bread which he had in bis band; but the 
pig, who was not used to be treated in that 
manner, began struggling and squeaking to 
that dcgree that the sow, who was within 
bearing, came running to the place, with 
all the rest of the litter at her beels. As 
Tommy did not know whether she would be 
pleased with bis civilities to her young one, 
or not, he thought it most prudent to let 
it go; and the pig, endeavouring to escape 
as speedily as possible, unfortunately ran 
ween bis legs, and threw bim down. The 
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place where this accident happened was 
cxtremely wet ; therefore Tommy, in falling, 
dirtiüd himself firom head to fooi, and thc 
sow, who came np at that instant, passed 
OTer him as he attempted to rise, and roUed 
bim back again into tbe mire. Tommy^ 
wbo was not the coolest in bis temper, was 
extremely provoked at tbis ungrateful retum 
for bis intcnded kindness, and losing all 
patience, be seized tbe sow by tbe bind 
leg, and began pommelling ber witb all bis 
migbt, as sbe attempted to escape. Tbe 
Bow, as may bc imagined, did not relisb 
sucb treatment, but endeavoured witb all 
ber force to escape : but Tommy keeping 
bis bold, and continuing bis discipline, sbe 
struggled witb sucb violence as to drag bim 
several yards, squeaking in tbe most lamen- 
table manner all tbe time, in wbicb sbe was 
joined by tbe wbole Ktter of pigs. During 
tbe beat of tbis contest, a large flock of geese 
bappened to be crossing tbe read, into tbe 
midst of wbicb tbe aflrigbted sow ran 
headlong, dragging tbe enraged Tommy at 
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her heels. The goslings retreated with tlie 
greatest precipitation, joining their moumful 
cackling to the general noise : but a gander 
of more than common size and courage, 
resenting the unprovoked attack which had 
been made upon his family, flew at Tommy's 
hinder parts, and gave him several severe 
strokes with his bill. Tommy, whose cou- 
rage had hitherto been unconquerable, being 
thus unexpectedly attacked by a new enemy, 
was obliged to give up the contest ; and not 
knowing the precise extent of his danger, 
he not only suffered the sow to escape, 
but joined his vociferations to the general 
scream. This alarmed Mr. Barlow, who 
Coming up to the place, found his pupil in 
the most woeful plight, daubed from head 
to foot, with his face and hands as black as 
those of any chimney-sweeper. He inquired 
what was the matter, and Tommy, as soon 
as he had recovered breath enough to speak, 
answered in this manner — " Sir, all this is 
owing to what you told me about taming 
animals. I wanted to make them tame and 
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gentle, and to love me, and you sec the 
consequences." — "Indeed," said Mr. Bar- 
low, " I See you have been very ill-treated, 
bnt I hope you are not hurt; and if it Ib 
owing to any thing I have said, I shall feel 
the more concem." — " No," said Tommy, 
^' I cannot say that I am much hürt." — 
"Why then," said Mr. Barlow, "you had 
better go and wash yourself ; and when you 
are clean, we will talk over the affair." 

When Tommy had retumed, Mr. Barlow 
asked him how the accident happened; and 
when he had heard the story, he ssud: ''I 
am Tery sorry for your misfortune, but I 
do not perceive that I was the cause of it : 
for I do not remember that I ever advised 
you to catch pigs by the hinder legs." 

T. No, sir; but you told me that feeding 
animals was the way to make them love me, 
and so I wanted to feed the pig, — Mr. B. 
But it was not my fault tliat you attempted 
it in a wrong manner. The animal did not 
know your intentions, and therefore when 
you scisscd him in so violent a manner, he 
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naturally attempted to escape ; and liis 
mother, hearing his cries, very naturally 
came to his assistance. All that happened 
was owing to your inexperience. Before 
you meddle with any animal you should 
make yourself acquainted with his nature and 
dispo^tion ; otherwise, you may fare like 
the little boy, that, in attempting to catch 
flies, was stung by a wasp. or, like another, 
that seeing an adder sleeping upon a bank, 
took it for an eel, and was bitten by it, 
which had nearly cost him his life. — T, 
But, sir, I thought Harry had mentioned 
a little boy that used to feed a snake without 
receiving any hurt from it. — Mr, B. That 
might very well happen : thcre is scarcely 
any creature that will do hurt without it is 
attacked or wants food, and some of these 
reptiles are entirely harmless, others not; 
therefore the best way is not to meddle with 
any thing tili you are perfectly acquainted 
with its nature. Had you observed this 
rule, you never would have attempted to 
catch the pig by the hinder leg, in order to 
tarne it. 
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The next day, Tommy and Harry sowed 
in the garden the wheat which Harry had 
bronght from bis father's, upon a bed which 
Tommy had dug for that putpose. 

Mr. Barlow then came to call them in to 
read, and told Tommy, that, as he had been 
talking so much about good-nature to ani- 
mals, he had looked him out a very pretty 
story upon the subject, and begged that he 
would read it well. "That I will," said 
Tommy; "for I begin to like reading 
extremely: and I think I am happier too 
since I learned it; for now I can always 
divert myself/' — "Indeed," answered Mr. 
Barlow, " most people find it so. When any 
one can read, he will not find the knowledge 
any bürden to him ; and it is bis own fault 
if he is not constantly amused. This is an 
advantage, Tommy, which a gentleman, 
since you are so fond of the word, may more 
particularly enjoy, because he has so much 
time at bis own disposal. And it is much 
better that he should distinguish himself by 
having more knowledge and improvemcnt 
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than others, than by fine clothes, or any 
such tpfles, which any one may have that 
can purchasQ them, as well as hiinself.% 
Tommy then Md, with a clear and distinct 
voice, the following story of 

THE GOOD-NATURED LITTLE BOY. 

A LITTLE boy went ont, one moming, 
to walk to a village about five miles from the 
place where he Uyed, and carried with him, 
in a basket, the provision that was to serve 
him the whole day. As he was Walking 
along, a poor little half-starved dog came 
up to him, wagging his tail, and seemed to 
entreat him to take compassion on him. 
The little boy at first took no notice of him 
but at length remarked how lean and famish- 
ed the creature seemed to be, he said, ^' Thia 
animal is certainly in very great necessity : 
if I give him part of my provision, I shall 
be obliged to go home hungry myself; 
however, as he seems to want it more than I 
do, he shall partake with me." Saying this, 
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he gave the dog pari of what he had in his 
basket, who ate as if he had not tasted 
victuals for a fortnight. The little boy went 
on a little further, the dog still following 
him, and &wning upon him with the greatest 
gratitude and a£fection, when he saw a poor 
cid horse lying upon the ground, and groan- 
ing as if he was very ill : he went up to 
him, and saw that he was almost star\'ed, 
and so weak that he was unable to risc. 
*' I am very much afraid," said the little 
boy, " if I stay to assist this horse, that it 
will be dark before I can return, and I 
have heard there are several thieves in the 
neighbourhood : however, I will try ; it is 
doing a good action to attempt to relieve 
him, and God Almighty will take care of 
me." He then went and gathered some 
grass, which he brought to the horse's mouth, 
who immediately began to eat with as much 
relish as if his chief disease was hunger. 
He then fetched some water in his hat, 
which the animal drank up, and seemed 
immediately to be $o much refreshed, that, 
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after a few trials, he got up, and began 
grazing. He then went on a little fiirther, 
and saw a man wading about in a pond of 
water, without being able to get out of it, in 
8pite of all bis endeavonrs. "Wbat is the 
matter, good man?" said the little hoy to 
him ; " can't you find your way ont of this 
pond?" — "No, God bless you, my worthy 
master, or miss," said the man ; '^ for such I 
take you to be by your voiee : I have fallen 
into this pond, and know not how to get 
out again, as I am quite blind, and I am 
almost afraid to move, for fear of being 
drowned." "Well," said the little boy, 
" though I shall be wetted to the skin, il 
you will throw me your stick, I will try to 
help you out of it." 

The blind man then threw the stick to 
that side on which he heard the voice ; 
the little boy caught it, and went into the 
water, feeling yery carefully before him 
lest he should unguardedly go beyond his 
depth: at length he reached the blind man, 
took him vtry carefully by the band, and 
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led him out. The blind man then gave 
him a thousand blessings, and told liim he 
would grope out his way home, and the 
little boy ran on as hard as he could, to 
preyent being benighted. But he had not 
proceedcd far before he saw a poor sailor, 
that had lost both his legs in an engagc- 
ment by sea, hopping along upon crutches. 
*'God bless you, my little master," said thc 
eailoT ; ^ I have fought many a battle with 
the French to defend poor Old England, but 
now I am crippled, as you eee, and have 
neither yictuals nor money, so that I am 
almost famished." 

The little boy could not resist his in- 
olination to relieve him, so he gave him 
all his remaining victuals, and said, ^^God 
help you, poor man ! this is all I have, 
otherwise you should have more." He 
then ran along, and presently arrived at 
the town he was going to, did his busi- 
ness, and returned towards his home, with 
all the expedition he was able. But he 
had not gone much more than half way, 
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before tlie night shut in extremely dark, 
wdthout either moon or stars to light him. 
The poor little boy did all he was able to 
find his way, but unfortunately missed it 
in tuming down a lane which bronght him 
into a wood, where he wandered about 
a great while withont being able to find 
any path to lead him out. Tired out at 
last and hungry, he feit himself so feeble, 
that he could go no farther, but sat him- 
self down upon the ground, crying most 
bitterly. In this Situation he remained for 
some time, tili at last the little dog, who 
had never forsaken him, came up to him, 
wagging his tail, and holding something in 
his mouth. The little boy took it from 
him, and saw it was a handkerchief nicely 
pinned together, which somebody had 
dropped, and the dog had picked it up : 
and, upon opening it, he found several 
slices of bread and meat, which the little 
boy ate with great satisfaction, and feit 
himself extremely refreshed with his meal. 
•So," Said the little boy, «I see that if 
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I have given yoii a breakfast, you liavo given 
me a supper, and a good turn is never lost, 
done even to a dog." He then once more 
attempted to escape from tho wood, but it 
was to no purpose ; he only scratched liis 
legs with briars, and slipped down in tho 
dirt, without being able to find his way out. 
He was just going to give up all further 
attempts in despair, when he happcned to 
see a horse feeding before him, and going 
up to him, saw, by the iight of the moon, 
whicli just then began to shine a little, that 
it was the very same he had fed in the 
niorning. " Perhaps," said the little boy 
" this creature, as I have been so good to 
him, will let me get upon his back, and he 
may bring me out of the wood, as he is 
accustomed to feed in this neighbourhood." 
The little boy then went up to the horse, 
speaking to him and stroking him, and the 
horse let him mount his back without Oppo- 
sition ; and then proceeded slowly through 
the wood, grazing «as he went, tiJl he brought 
him to an opening which led to the high 
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road. The little boy was much rejoiced at 
this, and said, ''If I had not saved this 
creature's life in the moming, I should liave 
been obliged to stay here all night ; I see by 
this, that a good tum is never lost." 

But the poor little boy had yet a greater 
danger to undergo ; for, as he was going 
along a solitary lane, two men rnshed out 
upon him, laid hold of him, and were going 
to Strip him of his clothes ; but just as they 
were beginning to do it, the little dog bit 
the leg of one of the men with so much 
violence, that he left the little boy, and 
pursued the dog, that ran howling and bark- 
ing away. In this instant a voice was heard, 
that cried out, "'There the rascals are, let 
US knock them down ! " which frightened 
the remaining man so much, that he ran 
away, and his companion followed him. 
The little boy then looked up, and saw that 
it was the sailor, whom he had relieved in 
the moming, carried upon the Shoulders of 
the blind man whom he had helped out of 
the pond. " There, my little dear," said 
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tlie sailor, " God be thanked ! we have 
come in time to do you a Service, in return 
for what you did for us in the morning. As 
I lay under a liedge, I heard tliese villains 
talk of robbing a little boy, who, from the 
description, I concluded must be you ; but 
I was so lame, that I should not have been 
able to come time enough to help you, if T 
had not met this honest blind man, who 
took me upon his back, while I showed him 
the way." 

The little boy thanked them very grate- 
fully for thus defending him, and tliey went 
altogether to his father's house, which was 
not far off, where they were all kindly 
entertained with a supper and a bed. The 
little boy took care of his faithful dog as 
long as he lived, and never forgot the impor- 
tance and necessity of doing gpod to others, 
if we wish them to do the same to us. 



Upon my word," said Tommy, when he 
had finished, " I am vastly pleased witlx \Xsna 
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story; and I tbink that it may very likel^ 
be tnie ; for I have observed myself, that 
every thing seems to love little Hany here, 
merely because he is good-natured to it. 
I was quite surprised to see the great dog 
the other day, which I have never dared 
to touch, for fear of being bitten, fawning 
and gamboling about him, quite pleased." 
"That dog," Said Mr. Barlow, "will be 
equally fond of you, if you are kind to him ; 
for nothing equals the gratitude and sagacity 
of a dog. But since you have read a story 
about a good-natured boy, Harry shall read 
you anotlier, conceming a boy of a contrary 
disposition." Harry then read the following 
story of 

THE ILL-NATURED BOY. 

TuERE was once a little boy who was so 
unfortunate as to have a very bad man for 
liis father, who was always surly and ill- 
tempered, and never gave his children either 
good instruction or good example : in con- 
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sequence of which, this little boy, who 
might otherwise have been happier and 
better, became ill-natured, quarrelsome, and 
disagreeable to every body. He very often 
was severely beaten by boys that were bigger 
than bimself for bis impertinence, and some- 
times by boys tbat were less; for, thougb 
he was very abusive and quarrelsome, he did 
not much like fighting, and generally trusted 
more to bis heels than bis courage, when 
he had engaged hunself in a quarrel. This 
little boy had a cur dog that was the exact 
image of bimself: he was the most trouble- 
some, surly creature imaginable, always 
barking at the heels of every horse he came 
near, and worrying every sheep he could 
meet with ; for which reason both the dog 
and the boy were disliked by all the neigh- 
bourhood. 

One moming bis father got up early to 
go to the ale-house, where he intended to 
stay tili night, as it was a holiday ; but 
before he went out, he gave bis son some 
bread and cold meat, and sixpence, and told 
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him that he might go and divert himself as 
he would, the whole day. The little boy 
was very much pleased with this liberty; 
and as it was a very fine moming, he called 
his dog Tiger to foUow him, and began his 
walk. He had not proceeded far before he 
met a little boy, who was driving a flock 
of sheep towards a gate, that he wanted to 
enter. " Pray, master," said the little boy, 
*' stand still and keep your dog close to you, 
for fear you frighten my sheep." — "Oh! 
yes, to be sure," answered the iU-natured 
little boy : " I am to wait here all the morn- 
ing, tili you and your sheep have passed, 
I suppose ! Here, Tiger, seize them, boy ! ' 
Tiger at this sprang forth into the middle 
of the flock, barking and biting on every 
aide, and the sheep, in a general constema- 
tion, hurried each a separate way. Tiger 
seemed to enjoy this sport equally with his 
master; bnt in the midst of his triumph, he 
happcned unguardedly to attack an old ram 
that had more courage than the rest of the 
flock : he instcad of running away, faccd 
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about, and aimed a blow with bis forehead 
at bis enemy, with so mucb force and dex- 
terity, that be knocked Tiger over and over, 
and butting bim several times wben be was 
down, obliged bim to limp bowling away. 
Tbe ill-natured little boy, who was not capa- 
ble of loving any tbing, bad been very mucb 
diverted witb tbe trepidation of tbe sbeep 
but now be laugbed beartily at tbe misfor- 
tune of bis dog ; and be would bave laugbed 
mucb longer, bad not tbe otber little boy, 
provoked beyond bis patience at tbis treat- 
meht, tbrown a stone at bim, whicb bit bim 
füll upon tbe temples, and almost knocked 
bim down. He immediately began to cry, 
in concert witb bis dog, and perceiving a 
man coming towards tbem, wbom be fancied 
migbt be tbe owner of tbe sbeep, be tbougbt 
it most prudent to escape as speedily as pos- 
sible. But be bad scarcely recovered from 
tbe smart wbicb tbe blow bad occasioned, 
before bis former miscbievous disposition re- 
turned, wbicb be determined to gratify to tbe 
utmost. 
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He had not gone &r, before he saw a 
little girl standing by a stile with a large 
jug of milk at her feet. " Pray," said the 
little girl, "help me up with this jug of 
milk : my mother sent me out to fetch it this 
moming, and I have brought it above a mile 
upon my head ; but I am so tired, that I 
have been obliged to stop at this stile to rest 
me; and if I don't retum home presently, 
we shall have no pudding to-day, and be- 
sides my mother will be very angry with 
me." — " What !" said tho boy, " you are to 
have a pudding to-day, are you, miss?" — 
" Yes," said the girl, " and a fine piece of 
roast beef ; for there's uncle "Will, and uncle 
John, and grandfather, and all my cousins, 
to dine with us ; and we shall be very merry 
in the evening, I can assure you : so, pray, 
help me up, as speedily as possible." " That 
I will, miss," said the boy, and taking up 
the jug, he pretended to fix it upon her 
head ; but just as she had hold of it, he gave 
it a little push, as if he had stumbled, and 
overturned it upon her. The little girl 
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began to cry violently; but the mischievous 
boy ran away laughing heartily, and saying, 
" Good bye, little miss ; give my humble 
Service to uncle Will, and grandfather, and 
the dear little cousins." 

This prank encouraged him very much ; 
for he tliought that now he had certainly 
escaped without any bad consequences : so 
he went on, applauding his own ingenuity, 
and came to a green, where several little 
boys were at play. He desired leave to 
pJay with them, which they allowed him to 
do. But he could not be contented long, 
without exerting his evil disposition ; so 
taking an opportunity when it was his tum 
to fling the ball, instead of flinging it the 
way he ought to have done, he threw it into 
a deep muddy ditch : the little boys ran in a 
great hurry to see what was become of it, 
and as they were standing all together upon 
the brink, he gave the outermost boy a 
violent push against his neighbour, which 
seut them both into the ditch together. 
They soon scrambled out, although in a 
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dirty plight, and were going to have pun- 
ished him for bis ill behaviour ; but be 
patted Tiger upon bis back, wbo began 
snarling and growling in sncb a manner as 
made tbem desist. Thus tbis Utile mis- 
cbievous boy escaped a second time with 
impunity. 

The next tbing that be met witb was a 
poor donkey feeding very quietly in a diteb. 
The little boy, seeing that nobody was within 
sight, thougbt tbis was an opportunity of 
plaguing an animal, that was not to be lost; 
so be went and cut a large bunch of thorns, 
which be contrived to üx to the poor beast's 
tail, and tben setting Tiger at him, be was 
extremely diverted to see the fright and 
agony the creature was in. But it did not 
farc so well with Tiger, wbo, while be was 
baying and biting the animaFs beels, re- 
ccived so severe a kick on bis bead, as laid 
bim dead upon the spot. The boy, wbo bad 
some affection for bis dog, left him with 
concem, when be saw wbat bad happened, 
and finding bimself hungry, sat down by the 
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way-side to eat his dinner. He had not 
been long there, before a blind man came 
groping his way out with a couple of aticks. 
" Good moming to you, gaffer," said tLo 
boy ; " pray did you see a little girl como 
this road, with a basket of eggs upon her 
head, dressed in a green gown, with a straw 
hat upon her head?" " God blesa you, 
master," said the beggar, " I am so blind, 
that I can see nothing : I have been so 
these twenty years, and they call me poor, 
old, blind Richard." Though this poor 
man was such an object of charity and 
compassion, yet tho little boy determined, 
as usual, to play him some trick ; and, 
as he did not tcat* to teil a lie, he spoke 
to him thus : " Poor old Richard ! I am 
heartily sorry for you : I am just eating my 
dinner, and if you will sit down by me, 
I will give you part, and feed you myself." 
" Thank you with all my heart," said the 
poor man, " and if you will give me your 
band, I will sit by you with great pleasure, 
my dear, good little master." The little 
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boy then gave him his band, and, pretending 
to direct him, guided him to sit down in a 
large heap of wet düng that lay by the road 
side. " There," said he, " now you are 
nicely seated, and I will feed you." So 
taking a little in his fingers, he was going to 
put it into the blind man's mouth. But the 
man, who now perceived the trick that had 
been played, madc a sudden snap at his 
fingers, and getting them between his tceth, 
bit them so severely, that the wicked boy 
roared out for mercy, and promised never 
more to be guilty of such wickedness. AI 
last the blind man, after he had put him to 
very severe pain, consented to let him go, 
saying as he went, " Are you not ashamed, 
you little scoundrel, to attempt to do hurt to 
those who liave never injured you, and to 
want to add to the sufFerings of those who 
are alrcady sufficiently miserable ? Although 
you cscape now, be assured, that, if you do 
not rcpent and mend your ways, you will 
roeet with a severe punishment for your bad 
viour." 
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One would think, tliat this punishment 
should have cured him entirely of this rais- 
chievous disposition ; but, unfortunately, 
nothing is so difficult to overcome as bad 
habits that have been long indulged. As he 
walked on, he saw a lame beggar, who just 
made a shift to support himself by the meaiis 
of a coiiple of sticks. The beggar askcd him 
to give him something, and the little mis- 
chievous boy, pulling out bis sixpence, 
threw it down just before him, as if he 
ntended to make him a present of it; but 
while the poor man was stooping with diifi- 
culty to pick it up, this wicked little boy 
knocked the stick away, by which means 
the beggar feil down upon bis face, and 
thcn, snatching up tlie sixpence, he ran 
away laugliing very heartily at the accident. 

This was the last trick this little ungra- 
cious boy had it in bis power to play ; for 
seeing two men conie up to the bepfgar, and 
enter into discourse with him, he was afraid 
of being pursued, and therefore ran as fast 
as he was able over several fields. At last 
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he came into a lane which led to a farmer'a 
orchard, and as he was preparing to clamber 
over a fence, a large dog seized him by tho 
leg, and held him fast. He cried out in an 
agony of terror, which brought the farmer 
out, who called the dog off, but seized him 
very roughly, saying, "So! sir, you are 
caught at last, are you? You thought you 
might come, day after day, and steal my 
apples, without detection; but it seems you 
are mistaken, and now you shall receive the 
punishment you have so richly deserved.** 

The fanner then began to chastise Mm 
very severely with a whip he had in his 
band, and the boy in vain protested he was 
innocent, and begged for mercy. At last the 
fanner asked him who he was, and where he 
lived ; but when he had heard his name, he 
cried out, ""What! are you the little rascal 
that frightened my sheep this moming, by 
which means several of them are lost? and 
do you think to escape?" Saying this, he 
lashed him more severely than before, in 

ite of all his cries and protestations. At 
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length, thinking lie had punished him 
enough, he turnd him out of the orchard, 
bade him go home, and frighten sheep again 
if he liked the consequences. The little boy 
slunk away crying very bitterly, for he had 
been very severely beaten, and now began to 
find that no one can long hurt others with 
impunity: so he determined to go quietly 
home, and behave better for the future. 

But bis sufferings were not yet at an end ; 
for as he jumped down from a stile, he feit 
himself very roughly seized, and, looking 
u^, found that he was in the power of the 
lame beggar whom he had thrown upon bis 
face. It was in vain that he now cried, 
entreated, and begged pardon : the man, who 
had been much hurt by bis fall, thrashed 
him very severely with bis stick, before he 
would part with him. He now again went 
on crying and roaring with pain, but at least 
expected to escape without farther damage. 
But here he was mistaken; for as he was 
Walking slowly through a lane, just as he 
turned a corner, he found himself in the 
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middle of the very troop of boys that he had 
used so ill in the moming. They all set up 
a shout as soon as they saw their enemy in 
their power without his dog, and began per- 
secuting him in a thousand various ways. 
Some pulled him by the hair, others pinched 
him ; some whipped his legs with their hand- 
kerchiefs, while others covered him with 
handfuls of dirt. In vain did he attempt to 
escape : they were still at his heels, and 
surrounding him on every side, continued 
their persecutions. At length, while he was 
in this disagreeable Situation, he happened to 
come up to the same donkey he had seen in 
the moming, and, making a sudden spring, 
jumped upon his back, hoping by these 
means to escape. The boys immediately 
renewed their shouts, and the ass who was 
frightened at the noise, began galloping 
with all his might, and presently bore him 
from the reach of his enemies. But he had 
little reason to rejoice at this escape ; for he 
found it impossible to stop the animal, and 
was every instant afraid of being thrown off, 
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and dashed upon the ground. After he had 
been thus hurried along a considerable time, 
the ass on a sudden stopped short at the door 
of a cottage, and began kicking and prancing 
with so much fury, that the little boy was 
presently thrown to the ground, and broke 
his leg in the fall. His cries immediately 
broiight the family out, among whom was 
the very little girl he had used ill in the 
moming. But she, with the greatest good- 
nature seeing him in such a pitiable Situa- 
tion, assisted in bringing him in, and laying 
him upon the bed. There this unfortunate 
boy had leisure to recoUect himself, and 
reflect upon his own bad behaviour, which 
in one day's time had exposed him to such a 
Tariety of misfortunes; and he determined 
with great sincerity, that if ever he recover- 
ed from his present accident, he would be as 
carefiil to take every opportunity of doing 
good, as he had before been to conimit every 
species of mischief. 
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WTien the story was ended Tommy said 
it was very surprising to see how differ- 
enily the two little boys &red. The one 
little boy was good-natured, and therefore 
every thing he met became his friend^ and 
assisted him in return ; the other one, who 
was ill-natured, made every thing his ene- 
my, and therefore he met with nothing but 
misfortunes and vexations, and nobody 
seemed to feel any compassion for him, 
excepting the poor little girl that assisted 
him at last, which was very kind indeed 
of her, considering how ill she had been 
used. 

" That is very true, indeed," said Mr. 
Barlow, "nobody can expect to be loved 
in this World unless he loves others and 
does good to them; and nobody can teil 
but one time or other he may want the 
assistance of the meanest and lowest. 
Therefore, a sensible man will behave well 
to every one around him; he will behave 
well, because it is his duty to do it, be- 
cause a benevolent pcräon fecls the greatest 
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pleasurc in doing good, and even becaiise 
it is his own interest to make as many 
friends as possible. No one can teil how- 
ever secure liis present Situation may appcar, 
how soon it may alter, and he may have occa- 
sion for the compassion of those who arc now 
iufinitely below him." 

" Pray, sir," said Tommy, when they 
had done reading, ^^ may I ask a favour 
of you ?" — " Surely," answered Mr. Bar- 
low ; " if it is proper for you to have, 
tliere is nothing can give me a greater 
pleasure than to grant it." — " Why, then," 
said Tommy, " I have been thinking that 
a man should know how to do every thing 
in this World.** — Mr, B, Very right : the 
more knowledge he acquires, the better. — 
T. And therefore Harry and I are going 
to build a house. — Mr, B, To build a 
house ! Well, and have you laid in a 
sufficient quantity of bricks and mortar ?" 
" No, no," said Tommy, smiling, " Harry 
«ind I can build houses without bricks and 
mortar." — Mr. B. What are thev to be 
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made of then? cards ? — " Dear sir," an- 

swered Tommy, " do you think we are 

euch little children as to want card houses ? 

No, we are going to build a real housc, 

fit for people to live in." — Mr. B. What 

is it then you want to make your house ? 

— T, The first thing we want, sir, is wood, 

and a hatchet. — Mr, B, Wood you shall 

have in plenty ; but did you ever use a 

hatchet?— r. No, sir.— ifcfr. B. Then I 

am afraid to let you have one, because it 

is a very dangerous kind of tool ; and if 

you are not expert in the use of it, you 

may wound yourself severely. But if you 

will let me know what you want, I, who 

am stronger and more expert, will take 

the hatchet and cut down the wood for 

you. — " Thank you, sir," said Tommy : 

" you are very good to me indeed." — And 

away Harry and he ran to the copse at 

the bottom of the garden. Mr. Barlow 

went to work, and presently, by Harry's 

direction, cut down several poles, about 

as thick as a man's wrist, and about eight 
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feet long : these he sliarpened at tlie end 
in Order tö run into the ground ; and so 
eager were the two little boys at the 
Lnsiness, that in a very short time they 
had transported them all to the bottom of 
the garden, and Tommy entirely forgot he 
was a gentleman, and worked with the 
greatest eagemess. " Now," said Mr. 
Barlow, " where will you fix your house ?" 
" Ilcre," answered Tommy, " I think, 
just at the bottom of this hill, because it 
will be warm and sheltered." So Harry 
took the stakes, and began to thrust them 
into the ground at about the distance of 
a foot : and in this manner he enclosed a 
bit of ground which was about ten feet 
long and eight feet wide, leaving an open- 
ing in the middle, of three feet wide, 
for a door. After this was done, they 
gathcred up the brushwood that was cut 
ofF, and by Harry's direction they inter 
wove it between the poles, in such a 
manner as to form a compact kind of 
fence. This labour, as may be imagined, 
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took them up several days ; however, thej 
worked at it very hard every day, and 
every day the work advanced, which filled 
Tommy's heart with so much pleasure, that 
he thought himself the happiest little boy in 
the World. 

One day, when they went into the gar- 
den to resume the building of their house, 
they found to theu* unspeakable regret, 
that, during their absence, an accident 
had happened, which had entirely destroyed 
all their labours. A violent storm of wind 
and rain had risen that moming, wliich, 
blowing füll against the walls of their 
newly constructed honse, had levelled it 
with the ground. Tommy could scarcely 
refrain from crying when he saw the ruins 
lying round; but Harry, who bore the loss 
with more composure, told him not to mind 
it, for it could be easily repaired, and 
they would build it strenger the next time. 
Harry then went up to the spot, and after 
examining it for some time, told Tommy 
that he believed he had found out the 
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reason of thcir misfortune. " What is it ?** 
Said Tommy. " Why," said Harry, " it Ls 
only because we did not drive these stakes, 
which are to bear the whole weiglit of our 
house, far enough into the ground : and, 
therefore, when the wind blew against the 
flat side of it with so much violence, it 
could not resist. And now I remember to 
have Seen the workmen, when they begin 
a building, dig a considerable way into 
the ground, to lay the foundation fast ; 
and I should think, that if we drove these 
stakes a great way into the ground, it 
would produce the same effect, and we 
should have nothing to fear from any fiiture 
storms." 

Mr. Barlow then came into the garden, 
and the two boys showed him their mis- 
fortune, and asked him whether he did 
not think that driving the stakes farther in 
would prevent such an accident for the 
future ? Mr. Barlow told them, he thought 
it would ; and that, as they were too short 
to reach the top of the stakes, he would 
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assist them. He then went and brouglit 
a wooden mallet, with which he Struck 
the top of the stakes, and drove them so 
fast into the ground, that there was no 
longer any danger of their being shaken 
by the weather. Harry and Tommy then 
applied themselves with so much assiduity 
to their work, that they in a very short 
time had repaired all the damage, and 
advanced it as far as it had been be- 
fore. The next thing that was necessary 
to be done, was putting on a roof; for 
hitherto they had constructed nothing but 
the walls. For this purpose they took 
several other long poles, which they laid 
across their building where it was narrow- 
est ; and upon these they placed straw in 
considerable quantitics, so that now they 
imagined they had constructed a house that 
would completely screen them from the 
weather. But in this, unfortunately, they 
were again mistakcn ; for a very violent 
showcr of rain Coming, just as they had 
finished their building, they took shelter 
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under it, and remarked for some time, witli 
infinite pleasure, how dry and comfortable 
it kept them; but at last the straw that 
covered it being completely soaked tlirough, 
and the water having no vent to nin off, 
hy reason of the fiatness of the roof, the 
rain began to penetrate in considerable 
quantities. For some time Harry and 
Tommy bore the inconveniency ; but it 
increased so much, that they were soon 
obliged to yield to it, and seek for shelter 
in the house. When they were thus se- 
cured, they began again to consider the 
affair of the house, and Tommy said that 
it surely must be because they had not 
put straw enough upon it. " No," said 
Harry, " I think that cannot be the rea- 
son ; I rather imagine that it must be 
owing to our roof lying so flat : for I have 
observed, that all houses that I have ever 
secn, have their roofs in a shelving Posi- 
tion, by which means the wet continuaJly 
runs off from them, and falls to the ground ; 
whereas, ours being quite flat, detained 
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almost all the rain that feil upon it, which 
must necessarily soak deeper and de^er 
into the straw, tili it penetrated quite 
through." They therefore agreed to remedy , 
this defect, and for this purpose they took 
several poles of an equal length, the one 
end of which they fastened to the side of 
their house, and let the other two ends 
meet in the middle, by which means they 
fonned a roof, exactly like that which we 
commonly see upon buildings. They also 
took several other poles, which they tied 
across the others, to keep them firm in 
their places, and give the roof additional 
strength. And, lastly, they covered the 
whole with straw or thatch, and, for fear 
the thatch should be blown away, they 
stuck several pegs in different places, and 
put small pieces of stick crosswise, from 
peg to peg, to keep the straw in its place. 
When this was done, they found they had 
a very tolerable house; only the sides, 
being formed of brushwood alone, did not 
sufficiently exclude the wind. To remedy 
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this inconvenience, Harry, who was chief 
architect, procured some clay, and mixed 
it up with water, to render it sufficiently 
soft, he danbed it all over the walls, both 
within and withont, by which nieans the wind 
was excluded, and the house rendered much 
warmer than before. 

Some time had now elapsed since the 
seeds of the wheat were sown, and they 
began to shoot so yigorously, that the 
blade of the com appeared green above 
the ground, and increased every day in 
strength. Tommy went to look at it every 
moming, and remarked its gradual increase 
with the greatest satisfaction. " Now," 
Said he to Harry, " I think we should 
soon be able to live, if we were on a 
desert island. Here is a house to shelter 
US from the weather, and we shall soon 
have some com for food." — " Yes," an- 
swered Harry, " but there are a great many 
things still wanting to enable us to make 
bread/' 

Mr. Barlow had a very large garden, 

K 2 
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and an orchard fiill of the finest fruit 
trees; and he had another bit of ground 
where he used to sow sceds in order to 
raise trees ; and then they were carefully 
planted out in beds, tili they were big 
enough to be moved into the orchard, and 
produce fruit. Tommy had often eaten of 
the fruit of the orchard, and thought it 
delicious ; and this led him to think that 
it would be a great improvement to their 
house, if he had a few trees which he 
might set near it, and which would shelter 
it from the sun, and hereafter j)roduce 
fruit : so he begged Mr. Barlow to give 
him a couple of trees, and Mr. Barlow 
told him to go into the nursery and take 
liis clioice. Accordingly, Tommy went 
and chose out two of the strongest-looking 
trees he could find, which, with Harry's 
assistance, he transplanted into the garden 
in the foUowing manner. They both took 
their spades, and very carefully dug up 
the trees without injuring their roots. 
Then thoy dug two large holes in the 
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place where ihej chose the trees should 

stand, and very carefuUy broke the earth 

to pieces, that it might lie light upon the 

Toots : then the tree was placed in the 

middle of the hole, and Tommy held it 

upright, while Harry gently threw the 

earth over the roots, which he trod down 

with his feet, in order to cover them well : 

lastly, he stuck a large stake in the ground, 

and tied the tree to it, from the fear that 

the Coming wintry wind might injure it, 

or perhaps entirely blow it out of the 

ground. Nor did their attention stop here. 

There was a little spring of water which 

burst forth from the Upper ground in the 

garden, and ran down the side of the hill 

in a small stream. Harry and Tommy 

labourecl very hard for several days to 

form a new Channel, to lead the water 

near the roots of the trees ; for it hap- 

pened to be hot and dry weather, and 

they feared their trees might perish from 

want of moisture. Mr. Barlow saw them 

employed in this manner with the greatest 

K 3 
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satisÜEU^tion. He told them, that in many 
parts of the world, the ezcessiTe heat 
bnmed np the gronnd so mnch that nothing 
would grow, unless the seil was watered 
in that manner. There is a conntiy in 
particnlar, called Egypt, which has always 
been famoiis for its fertility, and for the 
qnantity of com which grows in it, which 
is naturally watered in the following ex- 
traordinary manner. There is a great river 
called the Nile, which flows through the 
whole extent of the country; the river, at 
a particular time of the year, begins to 
overflow its banks; and as the whole coun- 
try is flat, it very soon Covers it all with 
its waters. These waters remain in this 
Situation several weeks, before they are 
cutirely drained oflF; and when that hap- 
pens, they Icave the soil so rieh, that every 
thing that is planted in it flourishes, and pro- 
duecd with the greatest abundanee. 

It happened about this time, that Tommy 
and Harry rose early one morning, and went 

take a long walk before breakfast, as they 
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used frequently to do : tliey rambled so 
far, that at last they both found themselves 
tired, and sat down under a hedge to rest. 
While they were there, a very clean and 
decently-dressed woman passed by, who 
seeing two little boys sitting by themselves, 
stopped to look at them ; and after con- 
sidering them attentively, she said, " You 
seem, my little dears, to be either tired 
er to have lost your way." " No," said 
Harry, " madam, we have not lost our 
war : but we have walked further than 
usual this morning, and we wait here a 
little while to rest ourselves." " Well," 
said the woman, " if you will come into 
my little house, that you see a few yards 
furtlier on, you may sit more comfortably ; 
and, as my daughter has by this time 
milked the cows, she shall give you a mess 
of bread and milk." Tommy, who was by 
this time extremely hungry as well as tired, 
told Harry that he öhould like to accept 
the good woman's invitation ; so they both 
foUowed her to a small but clean-looking 
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farm-house, whicb stood at a little dis- 
tance. Here they entered a very clean 
kitchen, fumished with plain but conve- 
nient fumiture, and were desired to sit 
down by a warm and comfortable fire, 
which was made of turf. Tommy, who 
had never seen such a fire, conld not help 
inquiring about it : and the good woman 
told him, that poor people like her were 
nnable to purchase coals ; " and therefore," 
Said she, " we go and pare the surface 
of the common, which is füll of grass, and 
heath, and other vegetables, with their 
roots all matted together ; these we dry 
in small pieces, by leaving tliem exposed 
to the simmier's sun ; and then we bring 
them home and put them under the cover 
üf a shed, and use them for our fires." 
" But," Said Tommy, " I should think that 
you would hardly have fire enough by these 
means to dress yonr dinner ; for I have 
by accident been in my father's kitchen 
when they were dressing the dinner, and 
I saw a fire that blazed up to a great 
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luäght.** The poor woman smiled at tliis, 
aiid Said, "Your father, I suppose, master, 
is some iich man who has a great deal of 
victuals to dress ; but we poor people must 
be more easily contented." " Why," said 
Tommy, " you must at least want to roast 
meat every day." " No," said the poor 
woman, " we seldom see roast meat in our 
liouse ; but we are very well contented, 
if we can have a bit of fat pork every 
day, boiled in a pot of turuips ; and we 
bless God that we fare so well : for there 
are many poor souls that are as good as 
we, that can scarcely get a morsel of dry 
Ircad." 

As they were conversing in this manner, 
Tommy happened to cast his eyes on one 
side, and saw a room that was almost filled 
with apples. " Pray," said he, " what can 
you do with all these apples ? I should 
think you would never be able to eat 
them, though you were to eat nothing eise." 
" That is very true," said the woman ; 
'" but we make eider of them." " What !" 
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cried Tommy, " are you able to make that 
sweet pleasant liqüor that they call eider ; 
and is it made of apples ?" Woman, Yes, 
indeed it is. Tommy. And pray how is 
it made? Woman, We take the apples 
when they are ripe, and squeeze them 
in a machine we have for that purpose. 
Then we take the pulp and put it into 
large hair bags, which we press in a great 
press tili all the juice runs out. Tommy. 
And is this juice cider ? Woman. You 
shall taste, little master, as you seem so 
curious. 

She then led him into another room, 
where there was a great tub füll of the 
juice of apples, and taking some up in a 
cup, she desired him to taste whether it 
was cider. Tommy tasted, and said it was 
very sweet and pleasant, but not cider. 
" Well," Said the woman, " let us try 
another cask." She then took some liquor 
out of another barrel, which she gave him ; 
and Tommy, when he had tasted it, said 
that it really was cider. " But, pray,** 
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Said He, " what do you do to the apple-juice 
to make it into eider V Woman. Nothing at 
all. T, How then should it become eider? 
for I am sure what you gave me at first is not 
eider. Woman. Why, we put the juice into 
a large eask, and let it stand in some warm 
plaee, where it soon begins to ferment. T. 
Ferment ! pray what is that ? Woman, 
You shall See. She then showed him ano- 
ther eask, and bid him observe the liquor 
that was in it. This he did, and saw it was 
covered all over with a thick seum and froth. 
T. And is this what you eall fermentation ? 
Wom^n. Yes, master. T. And what is the 
reason of it ? Woman. That I do not know 
indeed ; but when we have pressed the juiee 
out, as I told you, we put it into a eask, and 
let it stand in some warm plaee, and in a 
Short time it begins to work or ferment of 
itself, as you see ; and after this fermentation 
has continued some time, it acquires the taste 
and propcrties of eider ; and then we draw it 
off into casks and seil it, or eise keep it for 
our own use. And I am told this is the 
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manner in which they make wine in otlier 
countries. T, What ! is wine made of apples 
then ? Woman, No, master ; wine is made 
of grapes, but they squeeze the juice out, and 
treat it in the same manner as we do the juice 
of the apples. T. I declare this is very 
curious indeed. Then eider is nothing but 
wine made of apples. 

While they were conversing in this man- 
ner, a clean little girl came and brought 
Tommy an earthen porringer füll of new 
milk, with a large slice of brown bread. 
Tommy took it, and ate it with so good a 
relish, that he thought he had never made a 
better breakfast in his life. 

When Harry and he had eaten their 
breakfast, Tommy told him it was time they 
should go home ; so he tlianked the good 
woman for her kindness, and putting his 
band into his pocket, pullcd out a Shilling 
which he desired her to accept. " No, 
God bless you, my little dear," said the 
woman ; " I would not take a farthing of 
you for the world. What, though my hus- 
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band and I are poor, yet we are able to get 
our living hj our labour, and give a mess oi* 
milk to a traveller, without hurting our- 
selves." Tommy thanked her again, and 
was just going away, when a conple of surly- 
looking men came in, and asked the woman 
if her name was Tosset. " Yes, it is," said 
the woman ; '' I have never been ashamed 
of it." " Why then," said one of the men, 
pulling a paper out of his pocket, '* here is 
an execution against you, on the part of Mr. 
liichard GruflT; and if your husband does 
not instantly discharge the debt, with inter- 
est and all costs, amounting altogether to 
tlie sum of thirty-nine pounds ten Shillings, 
we shall take an inventory of all you have, 
and proceed to seil it by auction for the 
discharge of the debt." "Indeed," said the 
poor woman, looking a little confused, '^ this 
must certainly be a mistake; for I never 
heard of Mr. Richard Gruff in all my life, 
nor do 1 believe that my husband owes a 
farthing in the world, unless to his landlord ; 
and I know that he has almost made up hcalf- 

L 
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a-year's rent for him : so that I do not tliu:^ ^ 
he would go to trouble a poor man." ** ^^ 
no, mistress," said the man, shaking bis heac^/ 
" we know out business too well to make 
tbese kinds of mistakes : but when your bus> 
band comes in, we'll talk with him ; in the 
mean time we must go on with our inven- 
toiy." The two men then went into the 
next room ; and, immediately after, a stout, 
comely-looking man, with a good humourcd 
countenance, came in, and asked if bis 
breakfisist was ready. " Oh ! my poor, dear 
William," said the woman, "here is a sad 
breakfast for yon ; but I think it cannot be 
true that you owe any thing; so what the 
fellows told me must be false about Richard 
GruflF." At this name the man instantly 
started, and bis countenance, which was 
before ruddy, became pale as a sheet. 
"Surely," said the woman, "it cannot be 
true, that you owe forty pounds to Richard 
Gruff." "Alas!" answered the man, «I 
do not know the exact sum; but, when 
your brother Peter failed, and bis creditors 
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süized all that he had, this Rickard Gruff 
was going to send him to jail, had not I 
agreed to be bound for him, which enabled 
him to go to sea: he indeed promised to 
rcmit his wages to me; to prevent mj getting 
into any trouble upon that acconnt ; but you 
know it is now three years since he went, 
and in all that time we have heard nothing 
about him." "Then," said the woman, 
bursting into tears, ^^you and all your poor 
dear children are ruined for my ungrateful 
brother; for here are two bailiffe in the 
house, who are come to take possession of 
all you have, and to seil it." At this the 
mans face became red as scarlet; and seiz- 
ing an old sword which hnng over the 
chimney, he cried out, " No, it shall not be 
— I will die first — I will make these villains 
know what it is to make honest men despe- 
rate." He then drew the sword, and was 
going out in a fit of madness, which might 
have proved fatal either to himself or to the 
bailiffs : but his wife flung herseif upon her 
kuecs before him, and catching hold of his 

L 2 
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legs, besonght him to be more composed. 
" Oh ! for Heaven's sake," said she, " my dear, 
dear husband, consider what you are doing ! 
You can do neither me nor your children 
any Service by this violence ; instead of that, 
should you be so unfortunate as to kill either 
of these men, would it not be murder ? And 
would not our lot be a thonsand times harder 
than it is at present?" This remonstrance 
seemed to have some effect npon the fanner ; 
his children, too, althongh too yonng to nn- 
derstand the cause of all this confusion, 
gathered round him, and hung about him, 
sobbing in concert with their mother. Little 
Harry, too, although a stranger to the poor 
man before, yet with tho tenderest sjnnpathy 
took him by the band, and bathed it with his 
tears. At length, softened and overcome by 
the sorrows of those he loved so well, and by 
his own cooler reflections, he resigned the 
fatal instrunient, and sat himsclf down upon 
a chair, covering his face with his hands, 
and only saying, " Tlie will of God '»e 
donc ! " 
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Tommy had beheld this affecting scene 
with the greaiest attention, although he had 
not Said a word ; and now, beckoning Harry 
away, he went silently out of the house, and 
took the Toad which led to Mr. Barlow's. 
While he was upon the way, he seemed to 
be so füll of the scene which he had just 
witnessed, that he did not open his lips; 
but when he came home, he instantly went 
to Mr. Barlow, and desired that he would 
directly send him to his father's. Mr. Bar- 
low stared at the request, and asked him 
what was the occasion of his being so sudden- 
ly tired with his residence at the vicarage? 
"Sir," answered Tommy, "I am not in the 
least tired, I can assure you ; you have been 
extremely kind to me, and I shall always 
remember it with the greatest gratitude ; but 
I want to see my father immediately, and I 
am sure, when you come to know the occa- 
sion, you will not disapprove of it." — Mr. 
Barlow did not press him any further, but 
ordered a careful servant to saddlo a horse 
directly, and take Tommy home before him. 

L 3 
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Mr. and Mrs. Merton were extremely sur- 
prised and overjoyed at the sight of their 
son, who thus unexpectedly arrived at home : 
but Tommy, who8e mind was fall of the 
project which he had fonned, as soon as he 
had answered their first questions, accosted 
his father thus : " Pray, dear Papa, will you 
be angry with me, if I ask you for a great 
favour?" "No, surely," said Mr. Merton, 
"that I will not." "Why, then," said 
Tommy, "I have often heard you say that 
you were very rieh, and that if I was good, 
I should be rieh, too; now, will you give 
me some money?" "Money!" said Mr. 
Merton, " yes, to be sure ; how much do 
you want ? " " Why," said Tommy, " I want 
a very large sum indeed." "Perhaps a 
guinea," answered Mr. Merton. Tommy, 
No, papa, a great deal more — a great many 
guineas. Mr. Merton, Let us see, however. 
T. Why, papa, I want at least forty pounds. 
" Surely," exclaimed Mrs. Merton, " Mr. 
Barlow must have taught him to be ten 
timcs more extravagant than he was before." 
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Tommy, Indeed, mamma, Mr. Barlow knows 
nothing about the matter. '*But," said 
Mr. Merton, '^what can such an urchin as 
you want with such a large sum of money ? " 
"Papa," answered Tommy, "that is a 
secret; but I am sure, when you come to 
hear it, you will approve of the use I intend 
to make of it." Mr, Merton. That I very 
much doubt. ^'But,'* replied Tommy, "if 
you please you may let me have this money, 
and I will pay you again by degrees." Mr. 
Merton, How will you ever be able to pay me 
such a sum ? T, Why, papa, you know you 
are so kind as frequently to give me new 
clothes and pocket-money ; now, if you will 
only let me have this money, I will neither 
want new clothes, nor any thing eise, tili I 
have made it up. Mr, Merton. But what 
can such a child as you want with all this 
money ? T. Pray wait a few days, and you 
shall know ; and if I make a bad use of it, 
never believe me again as long as I live. 
Mr. Merton was extremely Struck with the 
earnestness with which bis son persevered in 
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his demand; and as he was both very rieh 
and very liberal, he detennined to hazard 
the experiment, and comply with his re- 
quest. He aooordingly went and fetched 
him the money which he asked, and put it 
into his hands, telling him at the same time, 
that he expected to be acquainted with the 
use he put it to, and that if he was not 
satisfied with the account, he would never 
trust him again. Tommy appeared in e<^a- 
sies at the confidence which was reposed in 
him; and, after thanking his fäther for his 
cxtraordinary goodness, he desired leave to 
go back again with Mr. Barlow's servant. 
When he arrived at Mr. Barlow's his first 
care was to beg Harry to accompany him 
again to the farmer^s house. Tlüther the 
two little boys went with the greatest expe- 
dition; and^ upon their entering the house, 
found the unhappy family in the same Situ- 
ation as before. But Tommy who had hitherto 
Bupprcssed his feelings, finding himself now 
enabled to execute the project he had formed, 
went up to the good woman of the houso, 
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who sat sobbing in a comer of the room, and 
taking her gently by the band, said, "My 
good woman, you were very kmd to me in 
tbe moming, and tberefore I am determined 
to be kind to you in retum." " God bless 
you, my little master," said the woman, " you 
were very welcome to what you had; but 
you are not able to do any thing to relieve 
our distress." "How do you know that?" 
Said Tommy; "perhaps I can do more for 
you than you imagine." '* Alas ! ** answered 
the woman, " I believe you would do all you 
could; but all our goods will be seized and 
sold, unless we can immediately raise the 
sum of forty pounds ; and that is impossible, 
for we have no earthly friend to assist us: 
thereforc, my poor babes and I must soon be 
turned out of doors, and God alone can keep 
tliem from starving." Tomm/s little heart 
was too much affected to keep the woman 
longer in suspenso; therefore, puUing out 
his bag of money, he poured it into her lap, 
saying, "Here, my good woman, take this, 
and pay your dcbts, and God bless you and 
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your children!" It is impossible to ex- 
press the surprise of the poor woman at thc 
sight: she stared wildly round her, and 
upon her little benefactor, and clasping her 
hands together, in an agony of gratitude and 
feeling, she feil back in her chair with a 
kind of convulsive motion. Her husband, 
who was in the next room, seeing her in this 
cöndition, ran up to her, and catching her 
in liis arms, asked her, with the greatest 
tenderness, what was the matter : but she, 
springing on a sudden from his embraces, 
threw herseif upon her knees before the 
little boy, sobbing and blessing, with a bro- 
ken, inarticulate voice. llie husband, who 
did not know what had happened, imagined 
that his wife had lost her senses; and the 
little children, who had before been skulk- 
ing about the room, ran up to their mother, 
pulling her by the gown, and hiding their 
faces in her bosom. But the woman, at 
sight of them, seemed to recollect herseif, 
and cried out, " My little darlings, you must 
all liavc been starvcd without thc assistance 
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of this sweet boy; why do you not join with 
me in blessing and thanking him ? " At this 
the husband said, " Surely, Mary, you must 
have lost your senses. What can this young 
gentleman do for us to prevent onr wretched 
babes from perishing?" "Oh!" said the 
woman, "William, I am not mad, thoiigh 
I may appear so; but look here, William, 
look what Providence has sent ns by the 
hands of this little angel, and then wondcr 
that I should be wild.** Saying this, she 
held up the money, and at the sight her 
husband looked as wild and astonished as 
she. But Tommy went up to the man, and 
taking him by the band, said, "My good 
friend, you are very welcome to this; I 
freely give it you, and I hope it will enable 
you to pay what you owe, and to preserve 
these poor little children.** But the man, 
who had before appeared to bear bis misfor- 
tunes with silent dignity, now burst into 
tears, and sobbed like bis wife and children. 
But Tommy, who now began to be pained 
with this exccss of gratitude, went silently 
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out of the house, followed by Harry, and, 
before the poor family perceived what was 
become of him, was out of sigbt. 

It was customary with Mr. Morton to 
send and fetch bis son Tommy bome, every 
Saturday, and tbe next day after the occur- 
rence of this cu'cumstance being Saturday, 
tbe borses and servants came as usual for 
that purpose. When he arrived at bome, 
he was received with the greatest joy and 
tendemess by bis parenta; but tbougb be 
gave them an account of every tbing eise 
that bad bappened, be did not say a word 
about tbe money be had given to tbe farmer. 
But tbe next day being Sunday, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morton and Tommy went together 
to the parish church; which they had 
scarcely entered, when a general whisper 
ran througb tbe wbole congregation, and 
all eyes were in an instant tumed upon the 
little boy. Mr. and Mrs. Morton were very 
mueb astonisbed at this, but they forbore to 
inquire tili the end of tbe Service : tbcn, as 
they were going out of church together, Mr. 
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Merton asked his son what could be the 
reason of the general attention he excited 
at his entrance into church. Tommy Had 
no time to answer, for at that instant a very 
decent-looking woman ran up and threw 
herseif at his feet, calling him her guardian 
angel and preserver, and praying that Hea- 
ven would shower down npon his head all 
the blessings which he deserved. It was 
some time before Mr. and Mrs. Merton could 
comprehend the natiire of this extraordinary 
seene : but when they at length understood 
the secret of their son's generosity, they 
seemed to be scarcely less affected than the 
woman herseif; and shedding tears of tran- 
sport and affection, they embraeed their 
child, without attending to the crowd that 
surronnded them; but immediately recol- 
lecting themselves, they took their leave of 
the poor woman, and hurried to their coach 
w^ith such sensations as it is more easy to 
conceive than to describe. 

The Summer had now cojnpletely passed 
away, while Tommy was receiving these 

M 
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advantages at the house of Mr. Barlow. In 
the course of this time, both his body and 
mind had acquired additional vigour; for he 
was neither so fretfol and hnmorsome, nor 
so easily affected by the vicissitudes of the 
season. 

And now the winter had set in with nn- 
nsual severity. The water was all frozen 
into a solid mass of ice ; the earth was bare 
of food; and the little birds that used to 
hop about and chirp with gladness, seemed 
to lament in silence the inclemency of the 
weather: — indeed, so severely cold was the 
season, as to hinder the little boys from 
Walking out as it was customary for them to 
do. One day, however, when the weather 
appeared brighter than it had been for some 
time, a great deal of the snow having wom 
away, though the frost and cold continued, 
they detemiined to take a walk. Insensibly 
they wandored so far that they scarcely knew 
their way, and therefore resolved to retum 
as snaoi^F as possible; but, unfortunately, 
ii^^^^^BUnrough a wood, they entirely 
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missed tlie track and lost tlieinsclvcs. To 
add to their distress, the wind began to blow 
most bitterly firom the north, and a violent 
shower of snow Coming on, obliged them tu 
seek the thickest shelter they could find. 
They happened fortunately to be near an 
aged oak, whose inside gradually decaying, 
was wom away by time, and afforded an 
ample opening to shelter them from the 
storm. Into this the two little boys crept 
safely, and endeavoured to keep each other 
warm, while a yiolent shower of snow and 
sleet feil all around, and gradually covered 
the earth. Tommy, who had been little 
used to hardship, bore it for some time with 
fortitude, and without uttering a complaint. 
At length a sense of hnnger and fear took 
entire poesession of his mind, and turning 
to Harry with watery eyes and a mournful 
voice, he asked him what they should du. 
" Do ? " Said Harry ; " we must wait here 
I tliink, tili the weather clears up a little, 
and then wo will endeavour to find our way 
home." 

M 2 
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Tommy. But what if the weather should 
not clear up at all ? 

Harry. In that case we must either en- 
deavour to find our way through the snow, 
or stay here, where we are so conveniently 
slieltered. 

Tommy. But oh! what a dreadful thing 
it is to be here all alone in this dreaiy wood ! 
And then I am so hungry and so cold : oh ! 
that we had but a little fire to warm us ! 

Harry. I have heard that shipwrecked 
persons, when they have been cast away 
upon a desert coast, have made a fire to 
warm themselves by rubbing two pieces of 
wood together tili they caught fire; or, here 
is a better thing ; I have a large knife in my 
pocket, and if I could but find a piece of 
flint, I could easily strike fire with the back 
of it. 

Harry then searched about, and with some 
little difficulty found a couple of flints, as 
the ground was nearly hidden with snow. 
He then took the flints, and striking one 
upon the other, with all bis force, he shiverod 
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them inio several pieces; out of these he 
chose the thinnest and sharpest, and told 
Tommy with a smile, that he believed that 
would do. He then took the flint, and strik- 
ing it several times against the back of his 
knife produced sparks of fire. — '^ This," said 
Harry, ^'will be sufficient to light a fire, if 
we can but find something of a sufficiently 
combustible nature to kindle from these 
sparks." He then coUected all the dricst 
leayes he could find, with little decayed 
pieces of wood, and piling them into a heap, 
endeavoured to kindle a blaze by the sparks 
which he continually strack from his knife 
and the flint, but it was in vain; the 
leayes were not of a sufficiently combusti- 
ble nature, and while he wearied himself 
fruitlessly, they were not at all the more 
advanced. Tommy, who beheld the ill suo- 
cess of his friend, began to be more and 
more terrified, and in despair asked Harry 
again what they should do. Harry answered) 
that, as they had feiled in their attempt 
to warm themselves, the best thing they 
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could do, was to endeavour to find their 
way home, more especially as the snow had 
now ceased, and the sky was become much 
clearer. This Tommy conscnted to, and with 
infinite difficulty they began their march; 
for, as the snow had completely covered 
every track, and the day-light began to (aal^ 
they wandered at random through a vast and 
pathless wood. At every step which Tommy 
took, he sunk ahnost to his knees in snow ; 
the wind was bleak and cold, and it was with 
difficulty that Harry could prevail npon him 
to continue his joumey. At length, how- 
ever, as they pursued their toilsome way, 
they came to some lighted embers, which 
either some labourers, or some wandering 
passcngers, had lately quitted, and which 
were yet nnextinguished. " See,*' said Harry, 
with joy, "see what a happy thing is 
thjs! Here is a fire ready lighted for us, 
which needs only the assistance of a little 
wood to make it bum." Harry then again 
collected all the dry pieces he could find, 
and piled them upon the embers, which in 
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a few moments began to blaze, and diffused 
a cheerful wannth. Tommy then began to 
warm and chafe his abnost frozen limbs over 
the fire with great deligbt; at lengtb be 
could not belp obserring to Harry, that be 
never could bave believed tbat a few dried 
sticks could bave been of so mucb conse- 
quence to bim. " Ab ! " answered Harry, 
" Master Tommy, you bave been brougbt up 
in sucb a manner, tbat you never knew wbat 
it was to want any tbing. But tbat is not 
tbe case witb tbousands of people. I bave 
Seen many poor cbildren tbat bave neitber 
bread to eat, fire to warm, nor clotbes to 
Cover tbem. Only tbink, tben, wbat a dis- 
agreeable Situation tbey must be in : yet tbey 
are so accustomed to bardsbip, tbat tbey do 
not cry in a twelvemontb as mucb as you 
bave done witbin tbis quarter of an bour." 

"Wby,** answered Tommy, a little dis- 
concerted at tbe Observation of bis crying, 
'4t cannot be expected tbat gentlemen 
sbould be able to bear all tbese inconveni- 
ences as well as tbe poor." — " Wby not ? " 
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answcred Harry : ^' is not a gcntleman as 
much a man as the poor man can be ? And, 
if he is a man, should he not accustom 
himself to Support every thing that his fei- 
le w creatures do ?" 

Tommy. That is very tme. — But he will 
have all the conveniences of life provided for 
him ; victuals to eat, a good bed, and fire to 
warm him. 

Harrt. But he is not sure of having all 
these things as long as he lives. — Besides, 
I have oflen observed the gentlemen and 
ladies in our neighbourhood riding about in 
coaches, and covered from head to foot, 
yet shaking with the least breath of air as if 
they all had agues ; while the children of the 
poor run about barefooted upon the ice, and 
divert themselves with making snowbaUs. 

Tommy. That is indeed true ; for I have 
Seen my mother's visitors sitting over the 
wannest fire that could be made, and com- 
plaining of cold, while the labourers out of 
doors were stripped to their shirts to work, 
tiever minded it in the least. 
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Harry. Then I should think that exer- 
eise, hy which a person can wann himself 
when he pleases, is infinitely a better thing 
than all these conveniences you speak of ; 
because, after all, they will not binder a 
person firom being cold, but exercise will 
warm bim effectually. 

Tommy. But then it is not proper for 
gentlemen to do tbe same kind of work as 
tbe common people. 

Harry. But is it not proper for a gen- 
tleman to bave bis body stout and bardy ? 

ToMÄTsr. To be sure it is. 

Harry. Wby then be must sometimes 
labour and use bis limbs, or eise be will 
nevcr be able to do it. 

Tommy. Wbat, cannot a person be streng 
without working ? 

Harry. You can judge for yourself. 
You very often bave fine young gentlemen 
at your fatber's bouse, and are any of tbem 
as streng as tbe sons of tbe farmers in tbe 
neigbbourbood, tbat are always used to ban- 
dle a boe, a spade, a fork, and otber tools ? 
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Tommy. Indeed, I believe that is true, 
for I think I have become stronger m3rael^ 
since I have leamed to work in Mr. Bar- 
loVs garden. 

As ihey were conyersmg in this manner, 
a little hoy came singing along, with a bün- 
dle of sticks at bis back, and as soon as 
Harry saw bim be recoUected bim, and 
cried out, ^Wby, bere la Jacky Smitbers, 
the little ragged boy tbat you gave tbe 
clotbes to in tbe summer; be lives, I dare 
say, in tbe neigbboorbood, and eitber be er 
bis father will now sbow you tbe way 
bome." Harry tben spoke to tbe boy, and 
asked bim if be could sbow tbem tbe way out 
of tbe wood. " Yes, surely I can," an- 
swered tbe boy, "but I never sbould bave 
tbought of seeing Master Merton out so late, 
in sucb a nigbt as tbis. But if you will 
come witb me to my fatber's cottage, you 
may warm yourselves at our fire, and fatber 
will run to Mr. Barlow to let bim know you 
are safe." Tommy accepted tbe oflfer witb 
joy, and tbe little boy led tbem out of tbe 
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wood, and in a few minutes thej came to a 
small cottage whieh stood by the side of tlie 
read. When they entered they saw a mid- 
dle-aged woman bnsy spinning; the eldest 
girl was cooking some broth over the fire; 
the &ther was sitting in the chimney-comer, 
and reading a bock, while three or four 
ragged children were tumbling upon the 
floor, and creeping between their father^s 
legs. "Daddy," says the Httle boy, as he 
came in, ^^here is Master Merton, that was 
so good to US all in the sammer. He has 
lost his way in the wood, and is almost per- 
ished in the snow." The man npon this 
arose, and with much civility desired the two 
little boys to seat themselves by the iire, 
while the good woman ran to fetch a fagot, 
which she threw upon the fire, and created a 
cheerful blaze in an instant. ^' There my dear 
little master," said she, ^^ you may at least re- 
fresh yourself a little by our fire, and I wish 
I had any thing to offer you that you could 
eat. But I am afraid you will never be able 
to bear such coarse brown bread as we poor 
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folks are obliged to eat." — "Indeed," said 
Tommy, " my good woman, I have fasted so 
long, and am so Imngiy, tliat I think I could 
eat any thing." — " Well, then,'* answered 
the woman, '' here is a little bit of gammon 
of bacon which I will broil for you upon the 
embers, and if you can make a supper, you 
are heartily welcome." 

While the good woman was thus preparing 
supper, the man had closed bis book, and 
placed it with great respect upon a shelf ; 
which gave Tommy the curiosity to ask him 
what he was reading about. " Master," an- 
swered the man, ^^ I am reading the book 
which teaches me my duty towards man, and 
my obligations to God ; I was reading the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, when you came in." 

ToMMT. Indeed, I have heard of that 
good book : Mr. Barlow has often read part 
of it to me, and promised I should read it 
myself. That is the book they read at 
church ; I have often heard Mr. Barlow 
read it to the people ; and he always reads it 
so well and so affectingly, that every body 
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listens, and you may almost hear a pin dr<^ 
upon the pavement. 

CoTTAOEB. Yes, master, Mr. Barlow 
is a worthy serrant and follower of Jesus 
Christ himself. He is the friend of all the 
poor in the neighbourhood. He gives us 
food and medicines when we are ill ; he em- 
ploys US when we can find no work. But 
what we are even more obliged to him for, 
than the giving us food and raiment, is, that 
he instructs us in our duty, makes us ashamed 
of our faults, and teaches us how we may be 
happy not only here, but in another world. 
I was once an idle, abandoned man myself, 
given up to swearing and drinking, neglect- 
ing my family, and taking no thought for my 
poor wife and children. But since Mr. 
Barlow has taught me better things, and 
made me acquainted with this blessed book, 
my lifo and manners, I hope, are much 
amended, and I do my duty better to my 
poor family." 

"That indeed you do, Robin," answered 
the woman ; " there is not now a better and 

N 
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kinder liusband in the world ; you have not 
wasted a penny, or spent an idle honr^ these 
two years; and but for tliat nnfortunate 
fever, which prevented you from working 
last harvest, we should have the greatest 
reason to be all contented." 

"Have we not the greatest reason, now,* 
answered the man, ^^to be not only con- 
tented, but thankful for all the blessings we 
enjoy ? It ia true, that I and several of the 
children were ill this year for many weeks : 
but did not we all escape, through the bless- 
ing of God, and the care of good Air« 
Barlow, and this worthy Master Sandford, 
who brought us victuak so many days with 
his own hands, when we otherwise should 
perhaps have starved 1 Have I not had very 
good employment ever since, and do I not 
now eam twelve Shillings a week, which is a 
very comfortable thing, when many poor 
wretches, as good as I, are starving because 
they cannot find emplojnment." 

" Twelve Shillings a-week ! twelve Shil- 
lings a-week!" answered Tommy in amaze- 
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mcnt; ^'and is that all thatyou and your 
wife and children liave to live on for a whole 
week?" 

GoTTAGER. Not all, master ; my wife 
sometimeB eams a Shilling or eighteen-pence 
a-week by spinning; and onr eldest dangfa- 
ter begins to do something in that way, but 
not much. 

Tommy. That makes thirteen Shillings 
and sixpence a>week. Why, I have known 
my mother give more than that to go to a 
place where outlandish people sing. I have 
Seen her and other ladies give a man a guinea 
for dressing their hair. And I know a little 
Miss, whose ßither gives half-a- guinea a time 
to a little Frenchman, that teaches her to 
jump and caper about the room. 

^^ Master," replied the man, smiling, 
^these are great gentlefolks that you are 
talking about ; they are very rieh, and have 
a right to do what they please with their 
own. It is the duty of us poor folks to 
labour hard, take what we can get, and tliank 
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the great and wise God that our condition is 



no worse." 



Tommy. What, and is it possible that 
you can thank God for living in such a house 
as this, and earning thirteen Shillings and six- 
pence a-week ? 

CoTTAOER. To be sure I can, master. 
Is it not an act of His goodness that wo 
have clothes and a wann house to shelter us, 
and wholesome food to eat? It was but 
yesterday that two poor men came by who 
had been cast away in a storm, and lost 
their ship and all they had. One of these 
poor men had scarcely any clothes to cover 
him, and was shaking all over with a violent 
ague, and the other had his toes almost 
mortified by Walking barefooted in the snow. 
Am I not a great deal better off than these 
poor men, and, perhaps, than a thousand 
others, who are at this time tost about upon 
the waves, or shipwrecked, or wandering 
about the world, without a shed to cover 
them from the weathcr, or imprisoned for 
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debt ? Might I not have gone on in commit- 
ting bad actions, like many other unhappy 
men, tili I had been guilty of some notorious 
crime, which might have brought me to a 
shamefül end ? And ougbt I not to be grate- 
fiil foT all these blessings, which I possess 
without deserving them ? 

Tommy, who had hitherto enjoyed all tbe 
good things of this lifo without reflecting 
from whom he had received them, was very 
much Struck with the piety of this honest 
ind contented man ; but as he was going to 
answer, the good woman, who had laid a 
clean though coarse cloth upon her table, 
and taken up her savoury supper in an 
earthen plate, invited them to sit down, an 
invitation which both the boys obeyed with 
the greatest pleasure, as they had eaten 
Dothing since dinner. In the mean time 
the honest man of the house had taken his 
hat, and walked to Mr. Barlow's to inform 
him that his two pupils were safe in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Barlow had long suf- 
fered the greatest uneasiness at thcir absence 
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and, not contenied with sending after tbem 
on every aide, was at that very time busy in 
the pursuit ; so that the man met him about 
half-way from bis own bouse. 

As soon as Mr. Barlow beard tbe good 
news, be determined to retum witb tbe man^ 
and reacbed bis bouse just as Tommy Morton 
bad finisbed one of tbe beartiest meals be 
bad ever made. Tbe little boys rose up 
to meet Mr. Barlow, and tbanked bim for 
bis kindness, and tbe pains be bad taken to 
look after tbem, expressing tbeir concem for 
tbe accident wbicb bad bappened, and the 
uneasiness wbicb, witbout designing it, tbey 
bad occasioned; but be, witb tbe greatest 
good-nature, advised tbem to be more cau- 
tious for tbe fiiture ; and not to extend. tbeir 
walks so far; and thanking tbe wortby 
people of tbe bouse, be oflfered to conduct 
tbem ; and tbey all three set out togetber, in 
a very cold, but fine and star-ligbt evening. 
As tbey went bome, be renewed bis caution, 
and told tbem tbe dangers tbey bad incurrcd. 
" Many people," said be, " in your Situation, 
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have been surprised by an anexpected storm^ 
and losing their way have perished with cold. 
Sometimes both men and beasts, not being 
able to discem their aceustomed track, have 
fallen into deep pits filled up and covered 
with the snow, where they have been found 
buried several feet deep a^d frozen to 
death.*' ^^ And is it impossible," said Tom- 
my, "in such a case to escape?" "In 
general it is,** said Mr. Barlow, "but there 
have been some extraordinary instances of 
persons who have lived several days in that 
condition, and yet been taken out alive." 

As they were thus Walking on, Tommy 
looked up at the sky, where all the stars 
glimmered with unusual brightness, and 
said, "What an innumerable multitude of 
stars äre there! I think I never observed 
so many before in all my life." "Innu- 
merable as they appear to you," said Mr. 
Barlow, "there are persons that have not 
only counted all you now see, but thousands 
more which are at present invisible to your 
eye." " How can that be ?" answered Tommy, 
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''foT there is neither beginning nor eud. 
Tliey are scattered so confusedly about the 
sky, that I should think it aa impossible to 
number them as the flakes of snow tbat feil 
to-day while we were in the wood." At this 
Mr. Barlow smiled, and said that he be- 
lieved Harry could give him a difierent 
account, although perhaps he could not 
number them all. " Harry," said he, 
^'cannot you show your companion some of 
the constellations ? " " Yes," answered 
Harry, ^^ I believe I remember some that 
jTou have been so good as to teach me." 
" But pray, sir," said Tommy, " what is a 
constellation ? " " Those," answered Mr. 
Barlow, " that first began to observe the 
heavens, as you do now, have observed 
certain stars, remarkable either for * their 
brightness or position. To these they have 
given a particular name, that they might the 
more easily know them again, and discourse 
of them to others ; and these particular Clus- 
ters of stars thus joined togcther and naraed, 
they call constellations. But come, Harry, 
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you are a little farmer, and can certainly 
point out to US Charles's wain." Harry then 
looked up to the sky, and pointed out seven 
very bright stars towards the north. 

" You are right," said Mr. Barlow : " four 
of these stars have put the common people in 
mind of the four wheels of a waggon, and the 
three others of the horses; therefore, they 
have called them by this name. Now, 
Tommy, look well at these, and see if you 
can find any seven stars in the whole sky 
that resemble them in their position." 

Tommy. Indeed, sir, I do not think I 
can. 

Mr. Barlow. Do you not think, then, 
that you can find them again ? 

Tommy. I will try, sir. — ^Now, I will 
take my eye oflF and look another way, — I 
protest I cannot find them again. — Oh ! I 
believe there they are — ^Pray, sir, (pointing 
with his finger,) is not that Charles's wain ? 

Mr. Barlow. You are right ; and by 
remembering these stars you may very easily 
observe those which are next to them, and 
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leam their names too, tili you are acquainted 
ynth the whole iauce of the heavens. 

ToMMT. Thai is indeed yery clever and 
Ycry surprising. I wiU show mj mothcr 
Charles's wain the fiist time I go home : I 
dare say she has never obserred it. 

Mr. Barlow. But lock on the two stars 
which compose the hinder wheols of the 
Waggon, and raise your eye towards that part 
of the sky directly over your head, do you 
not see a very bright star, which seems to be 
almost, but not quite, in a line with the two 
others ? 

Tommy. Yes, sir, — I see it plainly. 

Mr. Barlow. That is caUed the pole- 
Star; it ncver moves firom its place, and 
by looking füll at it, you may always find 
the north. 

Tommy. Then, if I tum my foce towards 
that star, I always look to the north ? 

Mr. Barlow. You are right. 

Tommy. Tlien I shall tum my back to the 
south ? 
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Mr. Barlow. You are right again ; and 
now cannot you find the east and west ? 

Tommy. Is not the east where the sun 
rises? 

Mr. Barlow. Yes; but there is no sun 
to direct you now. 

Tommy. Then, sir, I cannot find it out. 

Mr. Barlow. Do not you know, 
Harry? 

Harry. I believe, sir, that if you tum 
your face to the north, the east will be on 
the right band, and the west on the left. 

Mr. Barlow. Perfectly right. 

Tommy. That ia very clever, indeed : so 
then, by knowing the pole-star, I can always 
find north, east, west, and south. But you 
sidd that the pole-star never moves ; do the 
other Stars, then, move out of their places ? 

Mr. Barlow. That is a question you 
may leam to answer yourself, by observing 
the present appearance of the heavens : and 
then examining whcther the stars change 
their places at any future time. 

Tommy. But, sir, I haye thought tliat it 
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would be a good contrivance, in order to 
remember their sitnations, if I were to draw 
tbem upon a bit of paper. 

Mr. Barlow. But how would you do 
that? 

ToMMT. I would make a mark upon the 
paper for every star in Charles's wain, and I 
would place the marks just as I see the stars 
placed in the sky, and I would ask you to 
write the names for me, and this I would .do 
tili I was acquainted with all the stars in the 
heavens. 

Mr. Barlow. That would be an excel- 
lent way : but you see paper is flat : is that 
the form of the sky ? 

Tommy. No, the sky seems to rise Crom 
the earth on every side, like the domo of a 
great church. 

Mr. Barlow. Then, if you were to 
have some round body, I should think it 
would correspond to the diflFerent parts of 
the sky, and you might place your stars 
with more exactness. 

Tommy. That is true indeed, sir ; I 
wish I had just such a globe. 
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Mr. Barlow. Well, just such a globe I 
will endeavour to procure you. 

Tommy. Sir, I am much obliged to you 
indeed. But of what use is it to know the 
Stars? 

Mr. Barlow. Were there no other use, 
I should thiuk there would be a very great 
pleasure in obserring such a number of glo- 
rious, glittering bodies as are now above us. 
We sometimes run to see a procession of 
coaehes, or a few people in fine clothes strut- 
ting about : we admire a large room that is 
painted, and omamented and gilded ; but 
what is there in all these things to be com- 
parcd with the sight of these luminous bodies 
that adom every part of the sky ? 

Tommy. Yes, indeed. Lord Wimple's 
great room, that I have heard all the people 
admire so much, is no more to be compared 
to it, than the shabbiest thing in the world. 

Mr. Barlow. That is very true ; but 
there are some, and tliose very important, 
uses to be derived from an acquaintance with 
the Stars. Harry, do you teil Master Merton 
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the stoiy of your being lost upon the great 
moor. 

Harry. You must know, Master Tommy, 
that I Iiave an uncle who lives about thrce 
milcs oif, across the great moor that we havo 
sometimes walked upon. Now, my father, 
as I am pretty well acquainted with tho 
roads, very often sends mo with messages to 
my uncle. One evening I went there so late, 
that it was scarcely possible to get home 
again before it was quite dark : it was at that 
time in the month of October. My uncle 
wished me very much to stay at liis house all 
night, but that it was not proper for me to 
do, because my father had ordered me to 
come back. So I set out as soon as I possi- 
bly could ; but just as I reached the heath, 
the evening grew extremely dark. 

Tommy. And were not you frightened to 
find yourself alone upon such a dismal place ? 

Harry. No; I knew the worst that 
could happen would be that I should stay 
thcre all night ; and, as soon as evcr the 
morning shonc, I should have found my way 
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home. But, however, hy the time I had 
reached the middle of the heath, thero came 
on such a violeut tempest of wiud, blowing 
fiill in my face, accompanied with such a 
shower, that I found it impössible to continuo 
my way. So I quitted the track, which is 
never very easy to find, and ran aside to a 
holly bush, that was growing at some dis- 
tance, in order to scek a little shelter. Here 
I lay very conveniently, tili the storm was 
almost over; then I rose and attempted to 
continue my way, but unfortunately I missed 
the track. 

Tommy. That was a very dismal thing 
indeed. 

Harry. I wandered about a great while, 
but still to no purpose : I had not a singlo 
mark to direct me, because the common is so 
extensive, and so bare either of trees or 
houses, that one may walk for miles and seo 
nothing but heath and furzcs. Somotimes I 
tore my legs in scrambling through great 
thickets of furze; now and then I plumped 
into a hole füll of water, so that at last I wa« 
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going to give it up in despair, when looking 
on one aide I saw a light at a little distance, 
which seemed to be a candle and lantem, 
that somebody was canying across the moor. 

Tommy. Did not that give you veiy 
great comfort ? 

"You shall hear," answered Harry, smi- 
ling. — "At first I was doubtM whether I 
should go up to it ; but I considered that it 
was not worth any bod/s pains to hurt a 
poor boy like me, and that no person who 
was out on any ill design would probably 
choose to carry a light. So I determined 
boldly to go up to it and inquire the way." 

Tommy. And did the person with the 
candle and lantem direct you ? 

Harry. I began Walking up towards it ; 
when immediately the light, which I had 
first observed on my right hand, moved 
slowly along by my side, changed its direc- 
tion, and went directly before me, with about 
the same degree of speed. I thought this 
very odd, but I stiU continued the chase, and 
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just as I thought I had approached very near 
I tumbled into another pit füll of water. 
Tommy. That was unluckv. 
Harry. Well, I scrambled out, and 
very happily on the same side with the light, 
which I began to follow again, but with as 
little success as evcr. I bad now wandered 
many milcs about the common; I knew no 
more where I was, than if I had becn set 
down upon an unknown country : I had no 
hopes of finding my way home, unless I could 
reach this wandering light : and, though I 
could not conceive that the person who car- 
ried it could know of my being so near, he 
seemed to act as if he was determined to 
avoid me. However, I was resolved to make 
one more attempt, and therefore I began to 
run as fast as I was able, hallooing out at tho 
same time to the person that I thought was 
before me, to entreat him to stop. 

Tommy. And did he ? 

Harry. Instead of that, the light which 
had before been moving along at a slow and 
easy pace, now began to dance before me, ten 
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times faster than before; so that, instead of 
overtaking it, I found myself fiorther and fhr- 
ther behmd. Still, however, I ran on, tili I 
unwarily sunk up to the middle in a large 
bog, out of wliich I at last scrambled with 
very great difficulty. Surprised at this, and 
not conceiving that any buman being oonld 
pass over such a bog as this, I detennined to 
pursue it no longer. But now I was wet and 
weary; the clouds had indeed rolled away, 
and the moon and stars began to shine; I 
looked around me and could discem nothing 
but a wide, barren country, without so much 
as a tree to shelter me, or any animal in 
bight. I listened in hopes of hearing a sheep 
bell, or the barking of a dog ; but nothing 
met my ear, but the shrill whistling of the 
wind, which blew so cold and bleak along 
that open country, that it chilled me to the 
very heart. In this Situation I stopped 
awhile to consider what I should do, and rais- 
iug my eyes by accident to the sky, the first 
objcct I beheld was that very constellation 
of Gharles's wain, and above it I discemed. 
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the pole-star, glimmering, as it were, from 
the very top of heaven. Instantly a thought 
came into my mind ; I considered, that when 
I had been Walking along the road which led 
to my uncle's house, I had often observed the 
pole-star füll before me; therefore it occur- 
red to me, that if I tumed my back exactly 
upon it, and went straight forward in a con« 
trary direction, it mnst lead me towards my 
father's house. As soon as I had formed this 
resolution, I began to execute it. I was 
persuaded I should now escape, and there- 
fore, forgetting my fatigue, I ran along as 
brisk as if I had but then set out. Nor was 
I disappointed ; for though I could see no 
tracks, yet taking the greatest care always 
to go on in that direction, the moon afforded 
me light enough to avoid the pits and bogs, 
which are found in various parts of that wild 
moor ; and when I had travelled, as I ima- 
gined^ about three miles, I heard the barking 
of a dog, which gave me double vigour ; and 
going a little further, I came to some endo- 
sures at the skirts of the common, which I 
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kncw; so tbat I then with ease found my 
way liome, after having almost dcspaircd of 
doing it. 

Tommy. Then, the knowlodgo of tho pole- 
star was of vcry grcat use to you. I am 
determincd I will make mysclf acquainicd 
with all the stars in tho heavens. But did 
you ever find out what that light was, whicU 
danccd before you in so extraordinary a 
manncr ? 

Harry. When I canie home, my father 
told me it was what pcople commonly callcd 
Jack-of-thc-Lantem : and Mr. Barlow has 
sincc informcd me, that those things are only 
vapours which rise out of the earth in moist 
and fcnny places, although thcy have that 
bright appearance; and therefore told nie, 
that many people, like me, who have taken 
tliem for a lighted candle, havo followed 
thcm, as I did, into bogs and ditches. 

Just as Harry had finishcd his story, they 
anived at Mr. Barlow's, «and after sitting 
»ome time and talking over the accidents of 
tho day, the little boys leUted io bcd. Mr. 
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Barlow was sitting alone, and reading in his 
parlour, when, to bis great surprise, Tommy 
came mnning into the room, half undressed, 
and bawling out, '' Sir, sir, I have found it 
out — they move ! they move ! " " What 
moves?" Said Mr. Barlow. " Why Charles's 
wain moves?" answered Tommy. '^Ihada 
mind to take one peep at the sky, before I 
went to bed, and I see that all the seven 
Stars have moved from their places a great 
way higher up into the sky." " WeU," said 
Mr. Barlow, "you are indeed right. You 
have done a vast deal to day, and at another 
time we will talk over these things again." 

The following moming, the little boys re- 
tumed to a diversion they had been amusing 
themselves with for several days, the making 
of a prodigious snow-ball. They had begun 
by making a small globe of snow with their 
hands, which they tumed over and over, tili 
by continually collecting fresh matter, it 
grew so large that they were unable to roll 
it any further. Here Tommy observed^ that 
their labours mnst end, iot \\. v^^a "Ssss^^'ssiÄÄ 
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to tum it any longer. ^^No," said Harry 
*' I know a remedy for that." So he ran and 
fetched a couple of thick sticks, about five 
feet long, and giving one of them to Tommy, 
hc took the other himself. He then desired 
him to put the end of his stick under the 
mass, while he did the same on his side, and 
then lifting at the other end, they rolled the 
hcap forward with the greatest ease. Tommy 
was extremely surprised at this, and said, 
"How can this be? We are not a bit 
strenger than we were before, and yet now 
we are able to roll this snowball along with 
ease, which we could not even stir before." 
" That is very true," answered Harry, " but 
it is owing to these sticks. This is the way 
that the labourers movo the largcst trces, 
which, without this contrivance, they would 
not be able to stir." " I am very much sur- 
prised at this," said Tommy ; " I never 
should have imagined that the sticks would 
liavo given us more strength than we had be- 
fore." Just as he had said this, by a violcnt 
cfforty hoih their sticka \iioVLQ %\\0Tt. in the 
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middle. " Tliis is no great loss,** obscpved 
Tommy, " for the ends will do just as 
well as tlie whole sticks." They then tried 
to shove the ball again with the truncheons 
which remained in thcir hands, but to the 
new surprise of Tommy, they found they 
were unable to stir it. "That is very cu- 
rious indeed," said Tommy : " I find that 
only long sticks are of any nse." " That," 
Said Hany, " I could havo told you before ; 
but I had a mind you should find it out your- 
seif. The longer the stick is, provided it is 
sufficiently streng, and you can manage it, 
the more easily will you succeed." " This is 
really very cunous," replied Tommy ; " but 
I see some of Mr. Barlow's labourers at work 
a little way off ; let us go to them, and ask 
them to cut us two longer sticks, that we may 
try their eflFects." 

They then went up to the irfen who were 
at work ; but here a new subject of admira- 
tion presented itself to Tomm/s mind. 
There was a root of a prodigious oak-tree, so 
large and heavy, that haYi-^r^oißxv "Wk^ä 
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would scaroely have been able to draw it 
along : besides, it was so tough and knotty, 
that the sharpest axe could hardly make any 
impression upon it. This, a couple of old 
men were attempting to cleave in pieces, in 
Order to make billets for Mr. Barlow's fire. 
Tommy, who thought their strength totally 
disproportionate to such an undertaking, 
could not help pitying them, and observing 
that certainly Mr. Barlow did not know what 
they were about, or he would have prevented 
such poor, weak old men from fsitiguing 
themselves about what they never could per- 
form. " Do you think so ? " replied Harry ; 
" what would you then say, if you were to 
see me, little as I am, perform this wonderful 
task, with the assistance of one of these good 
people?" So he took up a wooden mallet, 
an Instrument which, although much larger, 
resembles a hammer, and began beating the 
root, which he did for some time without 
making the least impression. Tommy, who 
imagined that for this time his friend Harry 
was caught, began to smile, and told him that 
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he wonld break a hundred mallets to pieces 
before he made the least impression upon the 
wood. ** Say you so ? " answered Harry, 
smiling ; " then I believe I mnst try another 
method." So he stoopod down, and picked 
np a small pieoe of iron, about six inches 
long, which Tommy had not observed before, 
as it lay upon the ground. This iron was 
broad at the top, but gradually sloped all the 
way down, tili it came to a perfect edge at 
bottom. Harry took this up, and with a few 
blows drove it a little way into the body of 
the root. The old man and he then Struck 
altemately with their mallets upon the head 
of the iron, tili the root began to gape and 
crack on every side, and the iron was totally 
buried in the wood. "There," said Harry, 
*' this first wedge has done its business very 
well ; two or three more will finish it." He 
then took up another larger wedge, and in- 
serting the bottom of it between the wood 
and the top of the former one, which was now 
completely buried in the root, began to beat 
upon it as he had done before. The root noM 
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crackcd and split on cvory nde of tlie 
wcdges, tili a prodigious clefb appearcd quite 
down to the bottom. Thus did Hany pro- 
cccd, still continuing bis blows, and inserting 
new and largcr wcdgcs, as fast as he had dri* 
Yen thc former down, tili he had completely 
cifected what he had undertaken, and entirely 
separated the monstrous mass of wood into 
two unequal parts. Harry then said, " Here 
is a very largo log, but I think you and I can 
carry it in to mend thc firc, and I will eihow 
you sometbing eise that will snrpriae you." 
So hc took a pole of abont tcn feet long, and 
hung the log upon it by a piece of cord 
wliich he found thcre ; then he asked Tommy 
which cnd of thc pole he chose to carry. 
Tommy, who thought it would be most con- 
vcnient to have the weight near him, choso 
that end of the pole near which the weight 
was suspendcd, and put it npon bis Shoulder ; 
wliile Harry took the other cnd. But whcn 
Tommy attemptcd to move, he found that he 
could hardly bear the pressure; however, as 
hc saw Harry walk briskly away under hia 
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share of the load, he determined not to com- 
plain. As they were Walking along in this 
manner, Mr. Barlow met them, and seeing 
poor Tommy labouring under his bürden, 
asked him wlio loaded him in that manner. 
Tommy said it was Harry. lipon this Mr. 
Barlow smilcd, and said, "Well, Tommy, 
this js the first timo I ever saw yoiir friend 
Harry attempt to impose upon you, for he is 
making you carry about three times the 
weight which he Supports himself.'* Harry 
replied, that Tommy had cliosen that end 
himself; and that ho should directly have 
informed him of his mistake, but that he had 
been so surprised at seeing the common ef- 
fects of a lever, that he wished to teacli him 
some other facts about it ; then shifting the 
ends of the pole, so as to support that part 
which Tommy had done bofore, he asked him 
if he found his Shoulder any easier. " Indced, 
I do," replied Tommy; "but I cannot con- 
ceive how; for we carry the same weight 
between us which we did before, and just in. 
thü same manncr."— "iJ^oV. c^\\^,^Y£v^i\vi 'sax^Ä 
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manner," answered Mr. Barlow; "for, if 
70U observe, the log is a great deal further 
from your Shoulder than firom Harr/s; hy 
which means he now Supports just as much 
as you did before, and you, on the contrary, 
as little as he did when I met you." — ^** This 
is very extraordinary indeed," said Tommy: 
^^ I find there are a great many things which 
I did not know, nor even my mamma, nor 
any of the fine ladies that come to cur 
house."— " Well," replied Mr. Barlow, « if 
you have acquired so much useful knowledge 
already, what may you expect to do in a few 
years more ? " — He then led Tommy into the 
house, and showed him a stick of about four 
feet long, with a scale hung at each end. 
"Now," Said he, "if you place this stick 
over the back of a chair, so that it may rest 
exactly upon the middle, you see the two 
scales will just balance each other. So, if I 
put into each of them an equal weight, they 
will still remain suspended. In this method, 
we weigh every thing that is bought ; only, 
for the gre^ier convenienco, the beom of the 
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6cale, wliich is tho same tliing as this stick, 
is generally hung up to something elso hy its 
middle. But let us now move the stick, and 
sce what will be tho consequence." Mr. 
Barlow tlien pushed the stick along in such a 
manner, that whon it rested upon the back of 
the chair, there wero threo feet of it on one 
side, and only one on the other. Tliat side 
which was longest instantly came to the 
ground as heaviest. " You see," said Mr. 
Barlow, " if we would now balance them, wo 
raust put a greater weight on tho shortest 
side ; so he kept adding weights, tili Tommy 
found that one pound on the longest side 
would exactly balance three on the shortest ; 
for, as much as the longer side exceedcd the 
shorter in length, so much did tho weight 
which was hung at that end, require to ex- 
ceed that on the longer side." 

"This," Said Mr. Barlow, "is what they 
call a lever ; and all the sticks that you havo 
been iising to-day are only levers of a diifer- 
cnt construction. By theso short trials you 
may conceive the prodigioua tANWüVo»^^^'^^ 
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they are of to men. For thus can one man 
move a weight wHcb half-a-dozen would not 
be able to do with their hands alone. Thns 
may a little boy, like you, do more tban tbe 
strongest man could e£fect, wbo did not know 
tbese secrets. As to tbat instrument, by 
wbicb you were so surprised tbat Harry 
could cleay^ so vast a body of wood, it is 
called a wedge, and is abnost eqnally nsefiil 
with tbe lever. Tbe wbole force of it con- 
sists in its being gradually narrower and 
narrower, tili at last it ends in a tbin edge, 
capable of penetrating tbe smallest cbink. 
By tbis we are enabled to overtbrow tbe 
largest oaks, to cleave tbeir roots, abnost as 
bard as iron itself^ and even to split tbe solid 
rocks." "All tbis," said Tommy "is won- 
derfiil indeed; and I need not ask tbe nse 
of tbem, because I see it plainly in tbe ex- 
periments I bave made to-day." — " One 
Ibing more," added Mr. Barlow, " as we are 
upon tbis subject, I will sbow you." So he 
led tbem into tbe yard, to tbe bottom of bis 
graxiSLTYy wbere stood a heavy sack of com. 
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"Now," Said Mr, Barlow, "if you are so 
stout a fellow as jon imagine, take up this 
sack of com, and cany it up the ladder into 
the granary." — ^*' That," replied Tommy, 
langhing, ^^is impossible; and I doubt, sir, 
whether you could do it yourself."— 
"WeU," Said Mr. Barlow, "we will try at 
least what is to be done." He then led 
them up into the granaiy, and showing them 
a middle-sized wheel with the handle fized 
upon it, desired the little boys to tum it 
round. They began to tum it with some lit- 
tle difficulty, and Tommy could hardly 
believe his eyes, when presently afler he saw 
the sack of com, which he had despaired of 
moving, mounted up into 'the granary and 
safely landed upon the floor. ''You see,** 
Said Mr. Barlow, '' here is anpther ingenious 
contrivance, by which the weakest person 
may perform the work of the strengest. This 
vs called the wheel and axle. You see this 
wheel, which is not very large, tums round 
an axle which goes into it, and is much smal- 
1er ; and at every tum, tVi© lo^ \ä -^XasScL HJ^a 
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height is fixed that you want to move, is 
twisted round the axle. Now, just as miich 
as tho brcadth of tho whole wheel is greater 
than that of the axlc which it tums round, so 
much the greater is tho weight that tho per- 
son who tums it can move, than ho could 
do witiiout it. 

"Well," Said Tommy, "I see it is a fine 
thing indeed to acquire knowledge ; but are 
there no morc, sir, of those ingenious contriv- 
ances ? for I should like to understand them 
all." — "Yes," answercd Mr. Barlow, "there 
are morc; and you shall be pcrfectly acquaintcd 
with them in timo; but for this purpose 
you should be able to write, and comprehend 
somcthing of arithmetic." 

Tommy. Whr.t is arithmetic, sir ? 

Mr. Barlow. That is not so easy to 
rnake you understand at oncc ; I will, how- 
cver, try to explain it. Do you sce tho 
grains of whcat which lie scattcrcd in tho 
winde w ? 

TüivuiY. Ycs, sir. 
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Mr. Barlow. Can you count how many 
there are ? 

Tommy. There are just five-and-twenty 
of them. 

Mr. Barlow. Very well. Here is ano- 
ther parcel ; how many grains are there ? 

Tommy. Just fourteen. 

Mr. Barlow. If there are fourteen 
grains in one heap, and twenty-five in the 
other, how many grains are there in all; 
or, how many do fourteen and twenty-five 
make? 

Tommy was unable to answer, and Mr. 
Barlow proposed the same question to Harry, 
who answered that together they made thirty- 
nine. "Again," said Mr. Barlow, "I will 
put the two heaps together, and then how 
many will there be ? " 

Tommy. Thirty-nine. 

Mr. Barlow. Now, look, I have just 
taken away nineteen from the number, how 
many do you think remains ? 

Tommy. I will count them. 

Mr. Barlow. And cannot you teil 
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witliout counting? How many are thcrc^ 
Harry? 

Harry. Twenty, sir. 

Mr. Barlow. All this is properly tho 
art of arithmctic, which is the same as that of 
counting, only it is dono in a much shorter 
and easier way, without the trouble of having 
tho things always before you. Thus, for in- 
stancc, if you wantcd to know now many 
barleycorns were in this sack, you would 
pcrhaps be a week in counting tho whole 
number. 

ToxMMY. Indced I believe I should. 

Mr. Barlow. If you understood arith- 
mctic you miglit do it in five minutes, 

Tommy. That is extraordinary indced; 
I can hardly conceive it possible. 

Mr. Barlow. A bushel of corm weigha 
about fifty pouuds weight ; this sack contains 
four busheis, so that there arc just two hun- 
drcd pounds weight in all. Now every 
pound contains sixtcen ounccs; and sixteen 
timcs two liundred makes thirty-two hundred 
ounccs. So that you havc nothing to do but 
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to count the numbcr of grains in a Single 
ounce, and there will be thirty-two hundred 
times that numbcr in the sack, 

ToMMT. I declare this is curious indeed, 
and I shonld like to leam aritlimetic. Will 
Harry and you teach me, sir ? 

Mr. Barlow, You know we are always 
ready to improve you. But before wo leavo 
tliis subject I must teil you a little story. 
Tlicre was a gentleman who was extremely 
fond of beautiful horses, and did not grudge 
to give the highest prices for tliem. One day 
a horse-courser came to him, and showed him 
one so bandsome, that be thouglit it superior 
to all he had ever seen before. He mounted 
bim, and found bis paces equally excellent ; 
for though be was füll of spirit, be was aa 
gentle and tractable as could be wisbed. 
So many perfections delighted the gentleman^ 
and be eagerly demanded tlie price. The 
borse-courscr answered, that be would bäte 
nothing of two hundred guineas : the gentle- 
man, although he admired the horsc, would 
not consent to give it, and they were just at 
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the point of parting. As the man was tum- 
mg his back, the gentleman called out to 
him, and said, " is there no possible way of 
agreeing ? for I would give you any thing in 
reason for such a beautifiil creature* 
" Why, " replied the dealer, who was a 
shrewd fellow, and perfectly understood cal- 
cuktion, " if you do not like to give me two 
hundred guineas, will you give me a &rthing 
for the first nail the horse has in his shoe, 
two farthings for the second, four for the 
third, and so go on doubling throughout the 
^hole twenty-four ? for there are no more 
than twenty-four nails in all his shocs. The 
gentleman gladly accepted the condition, 
and ordered the horse to be led away to his 
Stahles. 

Tommy. Tliis fellow must have been a 
yery great blockliead, to ask two hundred 
guineas, and then take a few farthings for 
his horse. 

Mr. Barlow. The gentleman was of the 
same opinion ; however, the horse-courser 
added, ^' I do not mean, sir, to tie you down 
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to this last proposal, which, upon considera- 
tion, you may Kke as little as the first ; all 
that I require is, tliat if you are dissatisfied 
with your bargain, you will promise to pay 
.me down the two hundred guineas which I 
first asked." This the gentleman willingly 
agreed to, and then called his steward to 
calculate the sum, for he was too much of a 
gentleman to be able to do it himself. The 
Steward sat down with his pen and ink, and 
after some time, gravely wished his master 
joy, and asked in what part of England the 
estate was situated that he was going to 
puTchase. ** Are you mad ?" replied the gen- 
tleman ; *^it is not an estate, but a horse, 
that I have just bargained for, and here is 
the owner of him, to whom I am going to pay 
the money." '' If there is any madness, sir," 
replied the Steward, ''it certainly is not on 
my side ; the sum you have ordered me to 
calculate comes to just seventeen thousand, 
fouT hundred, and seventy-six pounds, be- 
sides some Shillings and pence; and surely 
no man in his senscs would give this price 

Q 
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for a horsc." Tlie gcntlcman was more sur- 
priscd tlian ovcr he was before, to hear tlic 
assertion of his Steward, but whcn, upon 
cxamination, he found it no more than the 
truth, lie was very glad to Compound for his 
foolish agrcement, by giving tho horse-cour- 
scr tho two hnndrcd guineas and dismissing 
him. 

Tommy. This is quite incredible; tliat a 
farthing just doubled a few timcs, should 
amount to such a prodigious sum : howeyer, 
I am dctcrmined to leam arithmetic, that I 
may not bc imposcd upon in this manner ; 
for 1 tliink a gcntlcman must look very silly 
in such a Situation. 

Tluis had Tommy a new employment and 
divcrsion for the winter nights, in the Icarn- 
ing of arithmetic. Almost cvery night did 
Mr. Barlow and Harry, and he, amuse thom- 
sclvcs with little qucstions that related to 
numbors : by which mcans Tommy becamo 
in a short time so expert, that hc could add, 
subtract, multiply, or divide, almost any 
givcn sum, with little trouble and great 
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exactness. But hc did not, for this, forget the 
cmployment of observing the heavens ; for 
evcry night whcn the stars appeared bright 
and the sky unclouded, Harry and ho ob- 
served the varions figures and positions of the 
constellations. Mr. Barlow gave him a little 
paper globe, as he had promised, and Tommy 
immediately marked out upon the top his 
first and favouritc constellation of Charles's 
wain. A little while after that, he observed 
on the other side of tho pole-star, another 
bcautiful asscmblage of stars, which was al- 
ways opposite to Charles's wain : this, Mr. 
Barlow told him was calied Cassiopcia's 
chair; and this, in a short timc, was added 
to the collection. One night, as Tommy was 
looking up to tho sky in the southern part of 
the heavens, he observed so remarkable a 
constellation, that ho could not lielp particii- 
larly ramarking it : foiir la^ge and shining 
stars composed the cnds of the figure, which 
was alniost sqiiarc, and füll in the middle 
appeared three more, placed in a slanting 
line and vcry ncar to each other, This 
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Tommy pointed out to Mr. Barlow, and beg* 
ged to know the name. Mr. Barlow answered 
that the constellation was named Orion, and 
that the three hright stars in the middle were 
called his belt. Tommy was so delighted 
with the grandenr and beanty of this glorions 
constellation, that he could not help observ- 
ing it, by intervals, all the evening ; and he 
was surprised to see that it seemed to pass 
on, in a right line drawn from east to west, 
and that all the stars he had become ac* 
quainted with, moved every night in the 
same direction. 

The frost had now continued for several 
weeks, and Tommy, taking advantage of the 
evenings, which generally were clear and 
star-light, had greatly improved his know- 
ledge of the heavens. His paper globe, by 
this time, being omamented with nearly all 
the stars of whidh he had leamed the names. 
These stars, he continually observed, jour- 
neyed every night from east to west, and 
then appeared the evening after in their 
former places. " How stränge it is " ob- 
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served Tommy one day to Mr. Barlow, 
" that all theso stars aro continually turning 
about the earth ? " 

"IIow do you Icnow," replied Mr. Bar- 
low, that tliey turn at all ? " 

Tommy. Because I soe thcm move every 
night. 

Mr. Barlow. But, how are you sure 
that it is the stars which move every night, 
and not the earth itself ? 

Tommy considered a little, and then said, 
*' If that was the case, I should then sco the 
earth move, and the stars stand still." 

Mr. Barlow. What ! did you never ride 
in a coach ? 

Tommy. Yes, sir, very often. 

Mr. Barlow. And did you then seo that 
the coach moved, as you sat still, and went 
along a level road ? 

Tommy. No, sir; I have oftcn thought 
that the hoiises, and trees, and all the coun- 
try, glided swiftly along by the Windows of 
the coach. 
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Mr. Bablow. And did 70a neyer sali in 
a boat ? 

ToMMT. Yes, I have; and there, again, 
I have observed the same thing; for I re- 
member, I havc often thought the shore was 
running from the boat, instead of the boat 
from the shore. 

Mr. Barlow. Well then, as 70a have 
thus in very common things mistaken the 
object that moved, do 70U not think it pro- 
bable that 70U have likewise now mistaken it, 
and that it ma7 be the earth which moves 
instead of the stars ? 

Tommy. But is it not more likety, that 
such little things as the sun and stars shonld 
move, than such a large thing as the earth ? 

Mr. Barlow. Little things! How do 
70U know the sun and stars are so small ? 

ToMMT. Because, sir, I see the7 are so. 
The stars are so small, that the7 are hardl7 
to be Seen at all : and the sun itself, which 
is much larger, does not seem bigger than a 
small round table. 
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The d&y after this conversation, as the 
weather was bright and clear, Mr. Barlow 
went out to walk with Tommy and Harry. 
As by this time Tommy was inured to fatigue, 
and able to walk many miles, they continued 
theu: excursion over the hiUs, tili at last they 
came in sight of the sea. As they were di- 
yerting themselves with the immense prospect 
of water that waa before them, Mr. Barlow 
perceived something floating at a distance, so 
small as to be scarcely discemible by the eye. 
He pointed it out to Tommy, and asked him 
what he thought it was. 

Tommy, who with difficulty distinguished 
it, answered, that he thought it was a small 
fishing boat, but could not teil exactly 
what it was, on account of the distance; 
"though," continued he, "whatever it is, it 
seems to grow bigger." 

Mr. Barlow. Ah! what makes it grow 
bigger ? 

Tommy. It is Coming nearer to us. 

Mr. BarIiOW, What! — Does the same 
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tliing, tlicn, sometimcs appear small and 
somctimes great ? 

Tommy. Ycs, sir, it sccms small when it 
is at a grcat distance : I liave observed thcU 
cven with houses and churclies, which seem 
to tlie eye veiy small, indeed, when you are 
somo miles distant. — ^Ha ! now I observe that 
the vessel is sailing towards us, and that it is 
not, as I imagined, a little fishing boat, but a 
ship with a mast, for I can see the sails. 

Mr. Barlow and his two pupils now walked 
on a little while by the side of the sea^ and 
prcscntly Tommy called out again : — " I was 
mistakcD again ; for it was not a vessel with 
onc mast, as I thought just now, but a fine 
large ship, with tliree grcat masts, and all 
her sails set in the grandcst manner/' 

Mr. Barlow. Now, only take notico of 
what you have becn seeing. What at first 
appcared only a little dusky speck, after- 
war ds bccamo a vessel with one mast, and 
now tho vessel with one mast plainly appears 
a sliip of a rcry large size, with all her masts, 
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and sails, and rigging, complete. Yet all 
these three appearances are ovlj the same 
object, at different distances from the eye. 

Tommy. Yes, sir, that is all veiy true, 
indeed. 

Mr. Barlow. Suppose then, if the ship 
which is now in füll siglit, were to tack about 
again and sail away from ns as fast as she 
approached just now, what do 70U tliink 
would happen ? 

Tommy. Why, that it would grow lesa 
and less, hy degrees, tili it appeared a speck 
again. 

Mr. Barlow. You said, yesterday, I 
think, that the sun was a very small body, 
not bigger than a round table ? 

Tommy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barlow. Supposing, then, he were 
to be removed to a much greater distance 
than he is at now, what would happen ? would 
he appear the same to your eyes. 

Tommy considered for some time, and then 
Said, " If the ship grows less and less, tili at 
last it appears a mere speck, by going further 
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and furtlior, I should think the eun would do 
tlio same." 

Mr. Barlow. In that concliision you aro 
perfcctly riglit ; therefore, if the Bun were to 
dopart furthcr and further from us, at last he 
would appear no higger than one of thoso 
twinklmg stars, that you see at so great a 
distance above your head. 

Tommy. That I perfectly comprehend. 

Mr. Barlow. But if, on tho contrary, 
onc of thoso twinkling stars wcrc to approach 
nearer and nearer to whcre yoii stand, what 
do you think would happen ? would it still 
appear of the same sizc ? 

Tommy. No, sir. The ship as it came 
nearer to us, appeared every moment largcr, 
and therefore I think the star must do the 
samc. 

Mr. Barlow. Might it not thcn at last 
appear as big as tho sun now does ; just as 
the sun would dwindlc away to the size of a 
Star, were it to be removcd to a still grcater 
distance ? 

Tommy. Indeed I think it might. 
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Mr. Barlow. TVliat then do you imagine 
ihust liappeD, if the sun approached a great 
deal nearer to us? — would bis sizo remain 
the same ? 

Tommy. No. I plainly see that he must 
appear bigger and bigger the nearer ho 
comes. 

Mr. Darlow. If that is the case, it is not 
so very certain that the earth we inhabit is 
bigger than the sun and stars. Tliey are at 
a very great distance from us ; therefore, if 
any body cpuld go from the earth towards 
the sun, how do you think the earth would 
appear to him as he joumeyed on ? 

ToMMT. Really, I can hardly teil. 

Mr. Barlow. No ! "Why, is it not the 
same thing whether an object goes from you, 
or you from the object ? Is there any differ- 
ence between the ship's sailing away from ua 
and our Walking away from the ship ? 

Tommy. No, sir. 

Mr. Barlow. Did you not say, that if 
the sun could be removed further from our 
cycs, it would appear lese ? 
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Tommy, To be eure it would. 

Mr. Barlow. Why then, if the earth 
were to sink down from under our feet, lower 
and lower, what would happen ?— rwould it 
haye the same appearance ? 

ToMMT. No, sir, I think it must appear 
less and less, like the ship when it is sailing 
away. 

Mr. Barlow. Very right, indeed. But 
now attend to what I asked jou just now ; if 
a person could rise slowly into the air, and 
mount stiU higher and higher, towards the 
sun, what would happen ? 

ToMMY. "Why, the same as if the earth 
were to sink from under us : it would appear 
less and less. 

Mr. Barlow. Might not the earth then 
at last appear as small as the sun or moon 
does ? 

ToMMY. I can hardly coneeive that : and 
yet, I See it would appear less and less, the 
further he went. 

Mr. Barlow. Well, then, now you will 
be able to answer the question I asked you a 
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little while ago : Could a person travel 
straiglit forward firom the earth to the sun, 
how would they appear to him as he went 
forward? 

Tommy. The earth would appear less and 
less as he went from it, and the sun bigger 
and bigger as he approached towards it. 

Mr. Barlow. Perhaps, then, it would 
happen at last that the sun appeared bigger 
than the earth. 

ToMMT. I think it might. 

Mr. Barlow. Then you see that you 
must no longer talk of the earth's being large 
and the sun small, since that may only hap- 
pen because you are near the one, and at a 
great distance from the other. At least you 
must now be convinced, that both the sun 
and stars must be immensely bigger than you 
would at first sight guess them to be. 

As they were returning home, they hap- 
pened to pass through a small town in their 
way, and saw a crowd of people going into a 
house, which gave Mr. Barlow Ihe curiosity 
to inquire the reason. They were told that 

B 
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thcre was a wonderful penon there, who 
pcrformed a variety of stränge and diverting 
experiments. lipon Tomm/s expressing a 
grcat desire to see these corious exhibitions, 
Mr. Barlow took them both in, and they 
scated themselves among the audience. 
Presently the performer began bis exhibi« 
tions, with wbich Tommy was Yery mach 
diverted and surprised. At length, after a 
variety of cnrions tricks upon cards, the con- 
jiiror desired them to obserre a large basin 
of water, with the figure of a little swan 
floating upon the surface. " Gtentlemen," 
Said the man, " I have reserved this Gurions 
cxperiment for the last, because it is the 
most wonderful of all that I have to show, or 
that, perhaps, was ever exhibited to the pre- 
sent hour. You see that swan; it is no 
more than a little image, without either sense 
or life. If you have any doubt upon the 
subject, take it up in your hands and ex- 
amine it." Accordingly, several of the 
spcctators took it up in their hands, and 
after having examined it, set it down again 
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upon the water. "Now," continued he, 
"this swan, which to you appears totally 
without sense or motion, is of so extraor- 
dinary a nature, that he knows me, his 
master, and will follow in any direction that 
I command." Saying this, he took out a 
little piece of bread, and whistling to his 
bird, ordered him to come to the side pf the 
basin and be fed. Immediately, to the great 
surprise of all the Company, the swan tumed 
about, and swam to the side of the basin. 
The man whistled again, and presently the 
swan tumed himself round and pursued the 
band of bis master to the other side of the 
basin. The spectators could hardly believe 
their eyes, and some of them got little pieces 
of bread, and held them out, imagining that 
he would do the same to them. But it was 
in vain they whistled and presented their 
bread ; the bird remained unmoved upon the 
water, and obeyed no Orders but those of his 
master. "When this exhibition had been re- 
peated over and over again, to the extreme 
delight and astonishment of all present, the 
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Company rose and dispcrsed, and Mr. Bar- 
low and the little boys pursued their waj 
Lome. 

Tommy's mind was so much engrosaed 
with what he had seen at the exhibition, that 
for several days he conld think and talk of 
nothing eise. " He would give all that he 
had in the world, that he would^ to find out 
this curious trick, and be possessed of such a 
swan." At length, as he was talking to 
Harry one day upon the subject, Harry told 
him with a smile, that he belieyed he had 
found out the method of doing it ; and that if 
he did not mistake, he would show him the 
next day a swan that would come to be fed 
as well as the conjuror's. Accordingly, 
Harry moulded a bit of wax into the shape 
of a swan, and placed it upon a basin of 
water. Ile thon presented to it a piece of 
bread, and, to the inexprcssible delight of 
Tommy, the swan pursued the bread, just as 
he had sccn before. After he had several 
timcs diverted himself with this experiment, 
he wanted to be informed of the composition 
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of this wonderful swan. Harry, therefore, 
showed him within the hodj of the bird 
a large ncedle, which hj in it firom one end to 
the other. In the bread with which the 
swan was fed, he also showed him concealed 
a small bar of iron. Tommy could not com- 
prehend the meaning of all this, although the 
whole secret was before his eyes. While he 
was attentively examining these surprising 
objects, Mr. Barlow, who was present, took 
up the bar of iron, and putting down several 
needles upon the table, Tommy was much 
surprised to see the needles all jump up, one 
after another, at the approach of the bar, 
and shoot towards it, as if they had bccn pos- 
sessed of life and sense. They thcn hung all 
about the bar so firmly, that, though it was 
lifted into the air, they all retained their 
hold, and renudned suspended by it. Mr. 
Barlow then placed a key upon the table, 
and putting the iron near it, the key attached 
itself as firmly to the bar as the needles had 
done before. All this appeared so surprising 
to Tommy, that he begged an explanation of 
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it from Mr. Baxlow. That gentleman told 
him that there was a stone often fonnd in iron 
mines, that was called the loadstone. This 
stone is naturally possessed of the saTprising 
power of drawing to itself all pieces of iron 
that are not too large, nor placed at two great 
a distance. But what is equally extraordi- 
nary, is, that iron itself^ after having becn 
nibhed upon the loadstone, acqnires the 
same yirtue as the stone itself of attracting 
other iron. For this purpose, they take 
small bars of iron, and ruh them carefuUy 
upon the loadstone, and whcn they have ac- 
quired this very extraordinary power, they 
call them magnets. When Harry had seen 
the exhibition of the swan, upon revolving it 
over in Ins mind, he began to suspect that it 
was porformed entirely by the power of mag- 
notism. Upon bis talking to me about the 
afiair, I confirmed him in bis opinion, and 
fumished him with a small magnet to put 
into the bread, and a large nccdle to conceal 
in the body of the bird. So this is the ex- 
planation of the fcat \^'hich so much puzzled 
you a few days pa:jt- 
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Mr. Barlow had scarcely done speaking, 
when Tommy observed another curious pro- 
perty of the swan, which he had not found 
out before. This bird, when left to itseli^ 
constantly rested in one particular direction ; 
and that direction was füll north and south. 
Tommy inquired the reason of this, and 
Mr. Barlow gave him this additional ex- 
planation. '^The persons that first disco- 
vered the wonderfiil powers of the loadstone 
in communicating its virtues to iron, diverted 
themselves, as we do now, in touching nee- 
dles and small pieces of iron, which they 
made to float upon water, and attracted them 
about with other pieces of iron. But it was 
not long before they found out, as you do 
now, another surprising property of this 
wonderfiil stone. They observed, that when 
a needle had once been touched by the load- 
stone, if it was left to float upon the water 
without restraint, it would invariably tum 
itself towards the north. In a short time, 
they improved the discovery further, and 
contrived to suspcnd the middle of the 
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needle upon a point, so loosely that it could 
moTe about in every direction. This they 
covered with a glass case, and hy this means 
they always had it in their power to find out 
all the quarters of the heavens and earth.* 

"But," in(][uired Tommy, "was this di»- 
covery of any use ? " 

Mr. Bablow. Yes, of very great use; 
for before this time, they had no other 
method of finding their way along the sea, 
but by observing the stars. They knew, by 
experience, in what parts of the sky certain 
stars appeared at every season of the year, 
and this enabled them to discover east, west, 
north, and south. But when they set out 
from their own country by sea, they knew in 
which direction the place was situated which 
they were going to. If it lay to the east^ 
they had only to keep the head of the ship 
tumed füll to that quarter of the heavens, 
and they would arrive at the place they were 
going to; and this they were enabled to do 
hy observing the stars. But frequently the 
wcather was thick, and the stars np longer 
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appeared ; and then they were left to wander 
about the pathless ocean, without the small- 
est track to guide them in their course. 

Tommy. Poor people! they must have 
been in a dreadful Situation, indeed, tossed 
about on such an immense place as the sea, 
in the dark, and unable to teU their Situation, 
and direct their course. 

Mr. Bablow. For this reason, they sel- 
dom dared to venture out of sight of shore, 
for fear of losing their way : by which means, 
all their voyages were long and tedious. 
But soon after the discovery of this admira- 
ble property of the loadstone, they found that 
the needle which had been thus prepared, 
was capable of showing them the different 
points of the heavens, even in the darkest 
night. This enabled them to sail with 
greater security, and to venture boldly upon 
the immense ocean, which they always 
feared before. 

Tommy. How extraordinary it is, that a 
little stone should enable people to cross the 
sea, and to find their way from one country 
to another ! 
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A few evenings after tliis convenatioii, 
when the night was remarkably dear, Mr. 
Barlow called bis two pupils into the garden, 
where there was a long hollow tube sus- 
pended upon a frame. Mr. Barlow then 
placed Tommy upon a chair, and bade bim 
look through it ; which he bad scarcely done, 
wben he cried out, " What an extraordinary 
sight is this ! " What is the matter ? " said 
Mr. Barlow. " I see," replied Tommy, 
^' what I should take for the moon, were it 
not a great many times bigger, and so near to 
me that I could almost touch it." "What 
you See," answered Mr. Barlow, smüing, 
'^ is the moon itself. This glass has indeed 
the power of making it appear to your eye, 
as it would do, could you approach a great 
deal nearer : but still it is nothing but the 
moon ; and from this single experiment you 
may judge of the different sizc which the sun 
and all the other heavcnly bodies would ap- 
pear to be, if you could advance a great deal 
nearer to them." 

Tommy was delighted with this new spec- 
tacle : the moon, (he said,) viewed in this 
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manner, was the most glorious siglit he had 
ever seen in bis Kfe. "And I dedare," 
added he, " it seems to be shaded in such a 
manner, that it ahnost resembles land and 
water" "What you say," answered Mr. 
Barlow, " is by no means unreasonable : the 
moon is a Tery large body, and may be, for 
aught we know, inhabited like the earth/' 

Tommy was more and more astonished at 
the introduction of all these new ideas ; but 
what he was particularly inquisitive about 
was, to know the reason of this extraordinary 
change in the appearance of objects, only by 
looking through a hoUow tube with a bit of 
glass fixed into it. *'A11 this,* replied 
Mr. Barlow, " I will, if you desire it, one 
day explain to you ; but it is rather too long 
and difficult to undertake at the present mo- 
ment ; when you are a little further advanced 
in some of the things which you are now 
studying, you will comprehend me better. 
However, before we retire to-night, I will 
show you something more which will, perhaps^ 
equally surprise you." 
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They thcn retumed to the honsc, and 
Mr. Barlow, who had prepared every thing 
for his intended exhibitioii, led Tommy into 
a room, where he obseryed nothing but a 
lantem upon the floor, and a white sheet 
hung up against the walL Tommy langhed, 
and Said he did not see anything very Gu- 
rions in all that. '' Well," said Mr. Barlow, 
" perhaps I may surprise yon yet, before I 
have done ; let us at least light up the lan- 
tem, that yon may see a little clearer." 

Mr. Barlow then lighted a lamp, which 
was within the lantem, and extinguished all 
the other candles ; and Tommy was instantly 
Struck with astonishment, to see a gigantic 
figure of a man leading along a large bear, 
appear upon the wall and glide slowly along 
the sheet. A<^ he was admiring tlus wen- 
derful sight, a large donkey, dressed up in 
the habit of a man, appeared, and foUowed 
the bear ; after him came an old woman 
trundling a barrow of fruit ; and then two 
boys, who, however, were as big as men, 
that scemed to be fighting as they passed. 
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Tommy could hardly find words to express 
his pleasure and admiration ; and he en- 
treated Mr. Barlow, in the most eamest 
manner, to explain to him the reason of all 
these wonderful sights. "At present," said 
Mr. Barlow, "you are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to comprehend the explanation. 
However, thus much I will inform you, that 
both the wonderful tube which showed you 
the moon so much larger than you ever saw 
it before, and this curious exhibition of to- 
night, and a variety of others, which I will 
hereafter show you, if you desire it, depend 
entircly upon such a little bit of glass as 
this." Mr. Barlow then put into bis band a 
small, round piece of glass, which resembled 
the figure of a globe on both sides : " It is 
by looking through such pieces of glass as 
this," said he, " and by arranging them in a 
particular manner, that we are enabled to 
perform all these wonders." "Well," said 
Tommy, " I never could have believed, that 
simply looking through a bit of glass could 
have made such a difference in the appear- 

s 
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ance of things." ** And yet,* Said Mr. Bar- 
loMt, "looking at a thing through water 
alone, is capable of producing the greatest 
change, as I will immediaiely prove to you." 
Mr. Barlow then took a small earthen basin, 
and putting a half-crown at the bottom, de- 
sired Tommy gradually to go back, still 
looking at the basin, tili he could distingoish 
the piece of money no longer. Tommy 
accordingly retired, and presently cried ont, 
that he had totally lost sight of the money. 
"Then," said Mr. Barlow, "I will enable 
yon to see it, merely by putting water upon 
it." So he gradually poured water into the 
basin, tili, to the new astonishment of 
Tommy, he found that he could plainly see 
the half-crown, which was before invisible. 

Tommy was vastly delighted with all these 
wonderful experimcnts, and declared that 
from this time forward, he would try to make 
himself acquainted with every thing curious 
in every brauch of knowledge. 

And now the time arrived, when Tommy 
was by appointment to go home and spend 
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some time with bis parents. Mr. Barlow 
had been long afraid of this visit, as he knew 
he would mcet a great deal of Company there, 
who would give him impressions of a very 
different nature from what he had with so 
much assiduity been labouring to exciie. 
However, the visit was unavoidable, and 
Mr. Merton sent so pressing an invitation 
for Harry to accompany his friend, aftei 
having obtained the consent of bis father, 
that Mr. Barlow, with much regret, took 
leave of both lus pupüs. Harry, from the 
experience he had formerly acquired of po- 
lite life, had no great inclination for the 
expedition ; however, his temper was too 
easy and obliging to raise any objections, and 
the real affection he now entertained for 
Master Merton rendered him less averse 
than he would otherwise have been. 

When they arrived at Mr. Merton's they 
were introduced into a crowded drawing- 
room, füll of the most elegant Company which 
that part of the country aflForded, among 
whom were several young gentlemen and 
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ladies of different ages, who had been pur- 
posely invited to spend their hofidajs with 
Master Morton. 

It may readily be imagined what sort of 
reception the two little bojs met with in a 
Company of this kind. As soon as Master 
Morton onterod, evory tongne was let loose 
in bis praise; be was grown, be was im- 
provod, be was sucb a cbarming boy; bis 
eyes, bis bair^ bis teetb, bis every feature 
was tbe admiration of all tbe ladies. ' Tbrice 
did be make tbe circlo, in order to receiye 
tbe congratulations of tbe Company, and to 
bo introducod to tbe young ladies. As to 
Harry, be bad tbe good fortune to be taken 
notice of by nobody except Mr. Morton, 
wbo received bim witb great cordiality. 
Some convorsation did indeed take place, 
in a kind of wbispering tone, among tbese 
bigh-bred gentry, respecting tbe " awkward, 
Tulgar-looking little plougb-boy," as tboy 
pleased to term bim; but it was one of so 
silly and untbinking a uature, as to bo 
wbolly destituto botb of instruction and 
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entertainment ; and, on that account, we shall 
not trouble our young readers with a repe- 
tition of it. At length, a young lady, whose 
name was Simmons, observing that nobody 
seemed to take notice of Harry in any fa- 
Yourable manner, advanced towards >iiTn with 
the greatest afiability, and began to converse 
with him. The father and mother of Miss 
Simmons were two of the most respectable 
people in the country, but they both died 
when she was quite young, and the care of 
her devolved upon an uncle, who was a man 
of benevolence and great good uature. Under 
the guardianship of this excellent relation, 
she had grown up to be a young lady of most 
amiable manners, and bore an excellent 
character : — she had not, indeed, acquired so 
many of those superficial, showy accomplish- 
ments, upon which young ladies in general 
pride themselves so much; but, in place of 
these, she possessed a great fund of rational 
and useful knowledge. For instance, she 
had not spent some years of her lifo in ao- 
quiring a scientific knowledge of music, but 
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she could sing several simple songs in a very 
pleasing manner, — she had acquired a know- 
ledge of some foreign languages, and she 
was acquainted with many of the best aa- 
thors in her own. In short, though Miss 
Simmons had obtained much of that kind of 
knowledge necessary for those who aspire 
to the character of a good wife, or a good 
mother, yet her education and disposition 
had, generally speaking, rendered her ahnest 
as unfit for fashionable life, as that of Harry 
Sandford had hvm. 

Such was Miss Simmons, the only person 
among the genteel Company at Mr. Mertons 
that thought Harry dcserving the least at- 
tention. This young lady, who possessed an 
uncommon degree of natural benevolence of 
character, came up to him, and addressed 
him in such a manncr, as to set him perfectly 
at his ease. Harry was destitute of the 
pclished manners of fashionable society, but 
he possessed wliat is far better, natural po- 
liteness and good naturc. Harry had an 
undcrstanding naturally streng ; and Mr. 
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Barlow, while he had with the greatest care 
preserred him from all false impressions, 
had taken grcat pleasure in cultiyating the 
faculties of liis mind. Harry, indeed^ nevcr 
Said any of those brilliant tliings which ren- 
der a boy the darling of the ladies ; he had 
not that vivacity, or rather impertinence, 
which frequently passes for wit with superfi- 
cial people ; but he paid the greatest attention 
to what was said to him, and made the most 
judicious observations upon subjects he un- 
derstood. For this reason, Miss Simmons, 
although much older and more improved, 
received great satisfaction from conversing 
with him, and thought little Harry infinitely 
morc agreeable than any of the smart young 
gentlemen she had hitherto seen at Mr. 
Merton's. 

But now the Company was summoncd to 
the important business of dinner. Harry 
could not help sighing, when he reflected 
upon what he had to undergo ; however, he 
determined to bear it with all imaginable 
fortitude, for the sake of his friend Tommy. 
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The dinner indeed was, if posdble, more 
dreadful than any thing he had before un- 
dergone: so many fine gcntlemen and fino 
ladies ; so many powdered servants to stand 
behind their chairs; sach an apparatus of 
dishes which Harry had neyer tasted before, 
and which ahnest made him sick when he 
did taste ; so many remoyes ; sach pomp and 
solemnity about what seemed the easiest 
thing in the world, that Harry could not 
help enyying the condition of bis fäther's la- 
bourerSy who when they are hungry, can sit 
at their ease under a hedge, and make a 
dinner, without pktes, table-cloths, or com- 
pliments. In the mean time, bis friend 
Tommy was received amid the circle of the 
ladies, and attended to as a prodigy of wit 
and ingenuity. Harry conld not help being 
surprised at tlus : bis affection for his friend 
was totally unmixed with the meanness of 
jealousy, and he received the sincerest pleo- 
sure from every improyement which Toomiy 
had made ; howeyer, he had neyer discoyered 
in him any of those surprising talents^ and 
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when he could catch any thing that Tommy 
Said, it appeared to him rather inferior to his 
usual method of conversation : however, as 80 
many fine ladies were of a different opinion, 
he took it for granted that he must bc 
mistaken. But if Harry's opinion of his 
fricnd's abilities was not much improved by 
this exhibition, it was not so with Tommy. 
Tlie repeated assurances which he received 
that he was indeed a little prodigy, began to 
convince him that he really was so. When 
he considered the Company he came from, he 
found that infinite injustice had been done to 
his merit ; for at Mr. Barlow's he was fre- 
quently contradicted, and obliged to give a 
reason for what he said ; but here, in order 
to be admired, he had nothing to do but 
talk; whether he had any meaning or not, 
his auditors always found either wit, or 
sense, or a most entertaining sprightliness, 
in all he said. 

Meanwhile, the little gentry whose tastes 
and manners were totally different from 
those of Harry, had now imbibed a perfect 
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contempt for him, and it was with great difß- 

culty that ihej wonld condescend to treat 

him even with eommon ciyility. In this 

laudable behaviour they were very muoh 

confirmed hy Master Compton and Master 

Mash. Master Compton was reckoned a 

very genteel boy : though all bis gentility 

consisted in bis drcss; in bis slender figure, 

and a look of confidence very unpleasing in 

children. He bad almost finisbed bis educa- 

tion at a public scbool, wbere be bad leamed 

many of tbe vices and follies often acquired 

at sucb places. Master Masb was tbe son 

of a neigbbouring gentleman, wbo bad con- 

siderably impaired bis fortune by an inordi- 

nate love of borse-racing. Having been 

trom. bis infancy accustomed to no otber 

conversation tban about winning and losing 

money, be bad acquired tbe idea, tbat to 

bet successfully was tbe summit of all human 

ambition. These two young gentlemen bad 

conccived tbe most violent dislike to Harry, 

and lost no occasion of saying or doing eyery 

tbing thcy bad in their power to mortify him, 
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To Tommy they were in the contraiy 
extreme, and omitted no opportunity of ren- 
dering themselves agreeable. Nor was it 
long before their forward "vivacious manners, 
accompanied with a knowledge of many of 
those gay scenes which acted forcibly upon 
Tomm/s Imagination, began to render their 
conversation highly agreeable. They talked 
to him abont public diversions, abont cele- 
brated actresses, abont parties of pleasure, 
and parties of mischief. Tommy began to 
feel himself introduced to a new train of 
ideas, and a wider ränge of conduct ; he be- 
gan to long for the time when he should 
share in the glories of robbing orchards, or 
insulting passengers with impnnity; but 
when he heard that little boys, scarcely 
bigger than himself, had often joined in the 
glorions project of forming open rebellions 
against their masters, or of distnrbing a 
whole audience at a play-house, he panted 
for the time when he might have a chance of 
sharing in the fame of such achievements. 
After tea, several of the yonng ladies were 
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desircd to amnse tbe corapany with music 
and singing : among tbe rest, Miss ^mmons 
sang a little Scotch song, called Lochabar, 
in so artless, but sweet and patbetic a man- 
ner, that little Hany listened almost witb 
tears in bis eyes, tbongb several of tbe otber 
young ladies, by tbeir significant looks and 
gestures, treated it witb ine£fable contempt. 
After tbis Miss Matilda, wbo was allowed 
to be a perfect mistress of music, played and 
sung several celebrated Italian airs. But as 
tbey were in a language totally unintelligible 
to bim, Harry received very little pleasure, 
tbougb all tbe rest of tbe Company were in 
raptures. Sbe tben proceeded to play several 
pieces of music, wbicb were allowed by all 
connoisscurs to requirc infinite skill to exe- 
cuto. Tbe audionce seemed all dcligbted, 
and eitber feit or pretended to feel, 
incxpressiblo pleasure; even Tommy bim- 
seif, tbougb be did not know one note from 
anotbcr, bad caugbt so mucb of tbe general 
cntbusiasm, tbat be applauded as loud as tbe 
rost of tbe Company; but Harry, wbose 
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temper was not quite so pliable, could not 
conceal the intolerable weariness that over- 
powered bis senses doring this long 
exbibition. He gaped, be yawned, be 
stretcbed, be even pincbed bimself in order 
to keep bis attention alive, but all in vain ; 
tbe more Miss Matüda exercised ber skill, 
in playing pieces of tbe most difficult execu- 
tion, tbe more did ^a^y's propensity to 
drowsiness increase. At lengtb, tbe lateness 
of tbe bour, wbicb mncb exceeded Harry^s 
time of going to bed, conspiring witb tbe 
opiate cbarms of music, be could resist . no 
longer, but insensibly feil back npon bis 
cbair fast asleep. Tbis unfortunate accident 
was soon remarked by tbe rest of tbe Com- 
pany, and confirmed tbem very mucb in 
tbe opinion tbey bad conceived of Harry's 
vulgarity: wbile be in tbe mean time, en- 
joyed tbe most placid slumber, wbicb was 
not dissipated tiU Miss Matilda bad desisted 
from playing. 

Tbus was tbe first day passed at Mr. Mer- 
ton's; tbe next, and every succeeding one, 

T 
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was only a repetition of the same scene ; and 
during all this time, the only satisfaction 
which Harry received from his vist, was in 
the pleasure he derived from conversing with 
Miss Simmons. The afiPability and good sense 
of this young lady had entirely gained his 
confidence. While all the other young ladies 
were continually intent upon displaying their 
talents and importance, she alone was simple 
and unafiPected. But what disgusted Harry 
more than ever was, that his refined com- 
panions seemed to consider themselves and a 
few of their acquaintance, as the only beings 
of any importance in the world. The most 
trifling inconvenience, the being a little too 
hot, a little too cold, the Walking a few 
hundred yards, the waiting a few minutes 
for their dinner, the having a trifling cold or 
a little headache, were misfortunes so feel- 
ingly lamented, that he would have imagined 
they were the most tender of the human 
species, had he not observed that they con- 
sidered the suflFerings of all below them with 
the most profound indiflerence. If the mis^ 
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fortunes of the poor were mentioned, he 
heard of nothing but the insolence and ingra- 
titude ofthat class of people, which seemed 
to be a sufficient excnse for the want of com- 
mon himianity. "Surely," said Harry to 
himself, '^ there cannot be so much difference 
between one human being and another; or 
if there is, I should think that part of them 
the most valnable which cultivates the 
ground and provides necessaries for all the 
rest : not those, who understand nothing but 
dress^ Walking with their toes out, staring 
modest people out of countenance, and jab- 
bering a few words of a foreign language." 

One moming the whole of the yoimg gen- 
tlemen who were at Mr. Merton's, agreed to 
take a walk into the country ; and Harry as 
usual accompanied them. While they were 
dowly Walking along the common, they dis- 
covered at a distance a great crowd of people, 
who were all moving forward in the same 
direction. This attracted the curiosity of the 
little troop ; and upon inquiry they found 
there was going to be a bull-baiting. 

T 2 
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Instantly an eager desire seized upon all the 
little gentiy to see the diversion. One ob- 
stacle alone presented itself^ whicb was, that 
their parents, and particularly Mrs. Merton, 
had made them promise that they wonld avoid 
every species of danger. This objection was, 
however, removed by Master Lyddal; wb« 
observed that there could be no danger in 
the sight, as the bull was to be tied fast, and 
could therefore do them no barm. " Besides," 
added be, smiling, '^ what occasion have tbey 
to know that we have been at all ? I hope 
we are not such simpletons as to accuse our- 
selves, or such tell-tales as to mform against 
one another." " No ! no ! no ! " was the 
universal exclamation from all but Harry, 
who had remained silent upon the occasion. 
"Master Harry has not said a word," said 
one of the little folks ; " sure he will not teil 
of US." "Indeed," said Harry, «Idon't 
wish to teil of you ; but if I am asked where 
we have been, how can I help telling?" — 
" Vhat," answered Master Lyddal, " cannot 
you say that we have been Walking along the 
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road, or across the common, without men- 
tioning any fiirtlier?" "No," said Harry, 
'* that would not be speaking truth : besides, 
bull-baiting is a very cruel and dangerbus 
diversion, and, therefore, none of us shoold 
go to See it; particularly Master Merton, 
whose motber loyes bim so mucb, and is so 
careful abont bim." Tbis speecb was not 
received witb mucb approbation by tbose to 
wbom it was addressed. " A pretty fellow,** 
kaid one, ^Ho give bimself these airs, and 
pretend to be wiser tban every one eise ! " — 
** Wbat ! " said Master Compton, " does tbis 
beggar's brat tbink be is to govem gentle- 
men's sons, because Master Merton is so 
good as to keep Company witb bim ? " — " If 
I were Master Morton," said a tbird, *^I'd 
soon send tbe little impertinent jackanapes 
bome to bis own family." And Master Mash, 
wbo was tbe biggest and strengest boy in tbe 
wbole Company, came up to Harry, and 
grinning in bis £a,ce, said, ^^ So all tbe retnm 
tbat you make to Master Merton for bis 
goodness to you, is to be a spy and an 

T 3 
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informer is it ? " Harry, who had long per- 
ceiyed and lamented the coolness of Master 
Merton towards him, was now much more 
grieved to see that bis friend seemed to take 
an ül-natured pleasure in these Insults, than 
at the Insults themselves which were oflFered 
to him. However, as soon as the crowd of 
tormentors which surrounded him would 
give him leave to speak, he cooUy answered 
that he was as little of a spy and informer as 
any of them ; and as to begging, he thanked 
God he wanted as little of them as they did 
of him : " besides," added he, " were I even 
reduced so low as that, I should know better 
how to employ my time than to ask charity 
of any one here." 

This sarcastic answer, and the rcflections 
that were made upon it, had such an eflTect 
upon the too irritable temper of Master Mer- 
ton, that in an instant, forgetting bis former 
obligations and affection to Harry, he strutted 
up to him, and clenching bis fist, asked him 
whether he meant to insult him ? " "Well 
done, Master Merton!" echocd througb the 
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whole Society ; " thrash him heartily for hia 
impudence." — " No, Master Tommy," an- 
swered Harry, "it is you and your friends 
here that Insult me,** — " WLat!** answered 
Tommy, "are you a person of such conse- 
quence, that you must not be spoken to? 
you are a prodigious fine gentleman indeed ! " 
" I always thought you one tiU now," an- 
swered Harry. " How, you rascal ! " said 
Tommy, " do you say that I am not a gentle- 
man ? Take that !" and immediately he Struck 
Harry upon the face with his fist. His forti- 
tude was not proof against this treatment ; 
he tumed his face away, and only said in 
a low tone of voice, " Master Tommy, Master 
Tommy, I never sliould have thought it 
possible you could liave treated me in this 
unworthy manner : " then covering his face 
with both his hands, he burst into an agony 
of crying. 

But the little troop of gentlemen, who 
were vastly delighted with the mortification 
which Harry had received, and had formed 
a very indiflFerent opinion of his prowess, 
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jfrom the patience which he had hitherto ex- 
erted, began to gather round, and repeat 
their persecutions. Coward and tell-tale 
echoed in a choms through the circle; and 
some more forward than the rest seized hold 
of him hj the hair, m order that he might 
hold up his head, and show his pretty face. 
But Harry, who now began to recollect 
himself, wiped his tears with his hands, and 
lookiiig up, asked them with a firm tone of 
Yoice and a stcady countenance why they 
meddled with hun ? then swmging round, he 
disengaged himself at once, from all who had 
taken hold of him. The greatest part of the 
Company gave back at this question, and 
seemed disposed to leave him unmolested; 
but Master Mash, who was the most quarrel- 
some and impertinent boy present, advanced, 
and looking at Harry with a contemptuous 
sneer, said, " This la the way we always 
treat such little upstarts as you, and if you 
have not had enough to satisfy you, we will 
w'illingly give you some more." " As to all 
your nicknames and nonsense," answered 
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Harry, " I don't think it worth my while to 
resent them ; but though I have suffered 
Master Merton to strike me, there's not ano- 
ther in the Company shall do it; or if he 
chooses to try, he shall soon find whether 
or not I am a coward." Master Mash made 
no answer to this but by a slap on the face, 
which Harry retumed by a punch of bis fist, 
which had almost overset bis antagonist, in 
spite of bis superiority of size and strcngth. 
This unexpected check from a boy so mucb 
less than himself, might probably have cool- 
em the courage of Mash, had he not been 
ashamed of yielding to one whom he had 
treated with so much unmerited contempt. 
Smnmoning, therefore, all bis resolution, he 
flew at Harry like a fdry : and as he had 
often been engaged in qnarrels like this, he 
Struck bim with so much force, that with the 
first blow he aimed he felled bim to the 
ground. Harry, foiled in this manner, but 
not dismayed, rose in an instant, and attacked 
bis adversary with redoubled vigour, at the 
very moment wben he thought himself sure 
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of the victory. A second time did Maah, 
after a short, bnt severe contest, close with 
Iiis undannted enemy, and, by dint of supe- 
rior strength roughly horl him to the gronnd. 
The Utile troop of spectators, who had mis- 
taken Hany*8 patient fortitude for cowardice 
began now to entertain the sincerest respect 
for bis courage, and gathered round the com- 
batants in silence. A second time did Harry 
rise and attack bis strenger adyersary, with 
the cool intrepidity of a yeteran combatant. 
The battle now began to grow more dreadfol 
and more yiolent. Mash had superior strength 
and dexterity; bis blows were aimed with 
equal skiU and force ; and each appeared 
sufficient to crush an enemy so much infe- 
rior in size, in strength, and in years : but 
Harry possessed a body hardened to support 
pain and hardship ; a greater degree of 
activity; a cool unyielding courage, which 
nothing could disturb or daunt. Four times 
had he been now thrown down by the irre- 
sistible strength of bis foe, four times had he 
risen stronger from bis fall, covcred with 
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dirt and blood, and panting witli fatigue, 
but still nnconqnered. At length, &om the 
duration of the combat, and his own violent 
exertions, the strength of Mash began to fall : 
enraged and disappointed at the obstinate 
resistance he had met with, he began to lose 
all command of his temper and strike at 
random; his breath grew short, his efPorts 
were more laborions, and his knees seemed 
scarcely able to sustain his weight. But 
actnated by rage and shame, he rushed with 
all his might npon Harry, as if determined 
to crush him with one last effort. Harry 
prudently stepped back, and contented him- 
self with parrying the blows that were aimed 
at him ; tili seeing that his antagonist was 
almost exhausted by his own impetuosity, 
he darted at him with all his force, and by 
one successful blow, leveUed him with the 
ground. 

An involuntary shout of triumph now 
burst from the little assembly of spectators : 
for such is the temper of human beings, that 
they are more inclined to consider supe- 
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riority of force than justice ; and the very 
same boys who just before were loading 
Harry with taunts and outrages, were now 
ready to congratulate him upon liis victory. 
He, however, when he found bis antagonist 
no longer capable of resistance, kindly 
assisted bim to rise, and told bim be was 
very sorry for wbat bad bappened : but 
Masb, oppressed at once witb tbe pain of 
bis bruises and tbe disgrace of bis defeat, 
observed an obstinate silence. 

Just in tbis moment, tbeir attention was 
engaged by a new and sudden spectacle. A 
bull of tbe largest size and greatest beauty 
was led across tbe piain, adomed witb rib- 
Dons of various colours. Tbe majestic animal 
sufiPered bimself to be led along an unresist- 
ing prey, tili be arrived at tbe spot wbicb 
was destined for tbe tbeatre of bis persecu- 
tions. Here be was fastened to an iron 
ring, wbicb bad been strongly let into tbe 
ground, and wbose force tbey imagined 
would be sufficient to rcstrain bim, even in 
tbe midst of bis most violent exertions. A 
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crowd of men, womcn, and children, tlien 
surrounded the place, waiting with eager 
curiosity for the inhuman sport which they 
expected. The little party which had accom- 
panied Master Merton were now no longer 
to be restrained ; their friends, their parents, 
admonition, duty, promises, were all for- 
gotten in an instant, and, solely intent upon 
gratifying their curiosity, they mingled with 
the surrounding multitude. 

Harry, although reluctantly, followed them 
at a distance; neither the ill-usage he had 
received, nor the pains of his wounds, could 
make him unmindful of Master Merton, or 
careless of his safety. He knew too well 
the dreadful accidents which frequently at- 
tended these barbarous sports, to be able to 
quit his friend tili he had once more seen 
liim in a place of safety. And now the 
noble animal that was to be thus wantonly 
tormented, was fastened to the ring by a 
strongly twisted cord ; which, though it con- 
fined and cramped his exertions, did not 
entirely restrain them. 

u 
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Althougb possessed of almost irresistible 
strength, he seemed unwilling to ezert it, 
and looked round upon the multitude of bis 
enemies ¥rith a gentleness that ougbt to 
bave disarmed tbeir animosity. Presently, 
a dog of tbe largest size, and most ferocious 
courage, was let loose ; wbo, as soon as be 
bebeld the bull, uttered a »avage yell, and 
rushed upon bim with all the rage of invete- 
rate animosity. The bull suffered bim to 
approach with the coolness of deliberate 
courage ; but just as the dog was springing 
up to seize bim, be rushed forward to meet 
bis foe, and putting bis head to tbe ground, 
canted bim into tbe air several yards; and 
had not the spectators run and caught bim 
upon their backs and hands, he would bave 
been crushed to pieces in the fall. The same 
fate attended another, and another dog, which 
were let loose successively ; the one was 
killed upon the spot, while the other, which 
had a leg broken in the fall, crawled howl- 
ing and limping away. The bull in the 
mean while behaved with all tbe calmness 
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and intrepidity of an experienced warrior; 
without violence, without passion, he waited 
every attack of his enemies, and then se- 
verely punisbed tbem for their rasliness. 

While this was transacting, to the diver- 
sion not only of the mde and illiterate 
populace, but to that of the little gentry 
with Master Merton, a poor half-naked black 
came up, and humbly implored their charity. 
He bad served, he told tbem, on board of an 
Englisb vessel, and even showed tbem the 
scars of several wounds he bad received; 
but now he was discharged, and, without 
friends, without assistance, he could scarcely 
find food to Support bis wretched life, or 
clothes to Cover bim from the wintry wind. 
Some of the young gentry, wbo, from a bad 
education, bad been little taught to feel or 
pity the distresses of others, were base 
enougb to attempt to jest upon bis dusky 
colour and foreign accent ; but Master Mer- 
ton, wbo, thougb lately much corrupted and 
changcd from what he bad been with Mr. 
Barlow, preserved a great degree of gene- 

ü 2 
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rosity, put his hand into his pocket in ordei 
to relicve him, but unfortunately fonnd no- 
thing to give; the foolisb profusion which 
he had lately leamed from the young gen- 
tlemen at his fathei^s house, had made 
him waste in cards, in playthings^ in trifles, 
all his stock of money; and he now found 
himself unable to relieve that distress which 
he pitied. 

Thus repulsed on every side, and unas- 
sisted, the unfortnnate black approached the 
place where Harry stood, holding out the 
tattered remains of his hat, and imploring 
charity. Harry had not much to give, but 
he took sixpence out of his pocket, which 
was all his riches, and gave it with the kind- 
est look of compassion, saying, " Here, poor 
man, this is all I have ; if I had more it 
should be at your Service/* He had no time 
to add more ; for at that instant, three fierce 
dogs rushed upon the bull at once, and by 
thcir Joint attacks rendered him almost mad. 
The calm, deliberate courage, which he had 
i-itherto aliown, was now chaiiged to rage 
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and desperation; he roared with pain and 
fury ; flashes of fire seemed to come from his 
angry eyes, and his mouth was covered with 
foam and blood. He hunried round the stake 
with incessant toil and rage, first aiming at 
one, then at another, of the persecuting dogs, 
that harassed him on every side, growling 
and baying incessantly, and biting him in 
every part. At length, with a furious eflFort 
that he made, he trampled one of his foes 
beneath his feet, and gored a second to that 
degree, that his beweis came through the 
wound ; and at the same moment, the cord 
which had hitherto confined him, snapped 
asunder, and let him loose upon the affrighted 
multitude. It is impossible to conceive the 
terror and dismay which instantly seized the 
crowd of spectators. Those who before had 
been haUooing with joy, and encouraging the 
fury of the dogs with shouts and acclama- 
tions, were now scattered over the piain, and 
fled from the fury of the animal, which they 
had becn so basely tormenting. The enraged 
buU, meanwhile, rushed like lightning over 
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the piain, trampling some, goring othera, 
and taking ample vengeance for the injuries 
he had received. Presently, he rushed with 
headlong fury towards the spot where Master 
Merton and his associates stood; all fled 
with wild affiright, but with speed that was 
not equal to that of the pursuer. Shrieks, 
and outcries, and lamentations, were heard 
on every side ; and those who a few minutes 
before had despised the good advice of 
Harry, would now have given the world 
to be safe in the honses of their parents. 
Harry alone seemed to preserve his presence 
of mind ; he neither cried out nor ran ; but, 
when the dreadfiil animal approached, leapcd 
nimbly aside, and the bull passed on without 
embarrassing himself about his escape. Not 
80 fortunate was Master Merton ; he hap- 
pened to be the last of the little troop of 
flyers, and füll in the way which the bull 
had takon. And now his destruetion ap- 
peared certain ; for as he ran, whether 
through fear or the inequality of the ground, 
his foot slipped, and down he tumbled, in 
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the very path of the enraged pursuing ani- 
mal. All who saw him, imagined his fate 
inevitable ; and it would certainly have 
proved so, had not Harry, with a courage 
and presence of mind above his years, sud- 
denly seized a prong, which one of the 
fugitives had dropped, and at the very mo- 
ment when the bull was stooping to göre his 
defenceless friend, advanced and wounded 
him in the flank. The bull, in an instant, 
tumed short, and with redoubled rage made 
at his new assailant, and it is probable that, 
notwithstanding his intrepidity, Harry would 
have paid the price of his assistance to his 
friend with his own life, had not an unex- 
pected succour arrived. In that instant the 
grateful black rushed on like lightning to 
assist him, and assailing the bull with a 
weighty stick which he held in his hand, 
compelled him to tum his rage upon a new 
object. The bull indeed attacked him with 
all the impetuosity of revenge, but the black 
jumped nimbly aside, and eluded his fury. 
Not contented with this, he wheeled round 
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his fierce antagonist, and, seizing him by the 
tail, began to batter his sides with an unex- 
pected storm of blows. In vain did the 
enraged animal bellow and writhe himself 
about in all the convulsions of madness : his 
intrepid foe, without ever quitting his hold, 
suffered himself to be dragged about the 
field, still continuing his discipline, tili the 
creature was almost spent with the fatigue of 
his own yiolent agitations. And now some 
of the boldest of the spectators, taking cou- 
rage, approached to his assistance, and 
throwing a well twisted rope over his head, 
they at length, by dint of superior numbers, 
completely mastered the fiirious animal, and 
bound him to a tree. In the mean while, 
several of Mr. Morton s servants, who had 
been sent out after the young gentlemen, 
approached and took up their young master, 
who, though without a wound, was almost 
dead with fear and agitation. But Harry, 
after seeing that his friend was perfectly 
safe, and in the hands of his own family, 
invited the black to accompany him, and 
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instead of returning to Mr. Merton s, took 
the way which led to his father's house. 

"WTiile these scenes were passing, Mrs. 
Merton, though Ignorant of the danger of 
her son, was not undisturbed at home. Some 
accounts had been brought of Harry s com- 
bat, which served to make her uneasy, and 
to influence her still more against him. 
Mrs. Compton too, and Miss Matilda, who 
had conceived a violent dislike to Harry, 
were busy to inflame her by their maUcious 
fepresentations. While she was in these 
dispositions Mr. Merton happened to enter, 
and was at once attacked by all the ladies 
upon the subject of this improper connection. 
He endeavoured, for a long time, to remove 
their prejudices by reason, but when he 
found that to be impossible, he contented 
himself with telling his wife, that a little 
time would perhaps decide which were the 
most proper companions for their son ; and 
that tili Harry had done something to render 
himself unworthy of their notice, he never 
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would consent to the treating him with cold- 
ness or neglect. 

At this moment a female servant burst 
into the room with all the wildness of af- 
fright, and cried out, with a voice that was 
scarcely articulate, ^^Oh! madam! madam! 
such an accident, — ^poor, dear master Tommy 

" **What of him for God's sake?" 

cried out Mrs. Herten, with an impatience 
and concem that sufficiently marked her 
feelings. "Nay, madam," answered the 
servant, " he is not much hurt they say ; but 
little Sandford has taken him to a bull- 
baiting, and the bull has gored him, and 
William and John are bringing him home in 
their arms." These words were scarcely 
dolivered, when Mrs. Merton uttered a vio- 
Icnt shrick, and was instantly scized with an 
hysteric fit. 

While the ladies were all employed in 
assisting her, and restoring her senses, Mr. 
Merton, who though much alarmed was more 
composed, walked precipitately out, to leam 
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the truth of this imperfect narration. He 
had not proceeded far, before he met the 
crowd of children and servants, one of whom 
carried Tommy Morton in bis arms. As 
soon as he was convinced that his son had 
received no other damage than a violent 
fright, he began to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the affair ; but before he had time 
to receive any Information, Mrs. Morton, 
who had recovered from her fainting, came 
running wildly from the house. When she 
saw that her son was safe, she caught him in 
her arms, and began to utter all the inco- 
herent expressions of a mother's fondness. 
It was with difficulty that her husband could 
prevail npon her to moderate her transports 
tili they were within. Then she gave a loose 
to her feelings in all their yiolence : and for 
a considerable time was incapable of attend- 
ing to any thing but the joy of his miracu- 
lous preservation. 

At length, however, she became more 
composed, and observing that all the Com- 
pany were present except Harry Sandford, 
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slie exclaiined, with sudden indignation, 
" So, I see that little abominable wretch Iias 
not had the impudence to follow you in, 
and I almost wish that the bull had gored 
him, as he deserved." " What little wretch, 
mamma," said Tommy, " do you mean ? " 
"Whom can I mean," cried Mrs, Merton, 
" but that vile Harry Sandford, whom your 
father is so fond of, and who had nearly cost 
you your life, by leading you into thia dan- 
ger?" "He, mamma!" said Tommy, "he 
lead me into danger ! He did all he could 
to persuade me not to go ; and I was a very 
naughty boy indeed, not to take his advice." 
Mrs. Merton stood amazed at this informa- 
tion; for her prejudices had operated so 
powerfiilly upon her mind, that she had im- 
plicitly believed the guilt of Harry upon the 
imperfeet evidence of the maid. " Who was 
it then," said Mr. Morton, " that could be 
so imprudent V — " Indeed, papa," answered 
Tommy, "we were all to blame; all but 
Harry, who advised and begged us not to go, 
and particularly me, because hc said it 
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would give you so much uneasiness when 
you knew it, and that it was so dangerous a 
diversion." 

Mrs. Merton looked confased at her mis- 
take, but Mrs. Compton observed that she 
supposed Harry was afraid of the danger, 
and therefore had wisely kept out of the way. 
" Oh ! no, indeed, madam," answered one 
of the little boys ; '* Harry is no coward, 
though we thought him so at first, when he 
let master Tommy strike him ; but he fought 
Master Mash in the bravest manner I ever 
saw, and though Master Mash fought very 
well, yet Harry had the advantage; and I 
saw him follow us at a little distance, and 
keep his eye upon Master Merton all the 
time, tili the bull broke loose; and then I 
was so frightened that I do not know what 
became of him." — " So, this is the little 
boy, ** Said Mr. Merton, " that you were for 
driving from the society of your children ! 
But let US hear more of the story, for as yet 
I know neither the particulars of his danger 
nor his escape.** lipon this, one of the ser- 

X 
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yants, who from some little distance liad seen 
the whole affair, was called in and examined. 
He gare them an exact account of all ; of 
Tommy's misfortune ; of Harry's bravery ; of 
the unexpected succour of the poor black ; 
and fiUed the vrhole room y/iih admiration 
that such an action, so noble, so intrepid, 
so fortunate, should have been achieved by 
such a child. 

Mrs. Merton was now silent with shome 
at reflecting upon her own unjust prejudices, 
and the ease with which she had become the 
enemy of a boy who had saved the life of her 
darling son ; and who appeared as much 
superior in character to all the young gentlo- 
men at her house, as they exceeded him in 
rank and fortune. The young ladies now 
forgot their former objections to bis person 
and manncrs ; and such is the eflTect of genu- 
ine virtue, that all the Company conspired 
to extol the conduct of Harry. But Mr. 
Merton, who had appeared more delighted 
than all the rest with the relation of Harry's 
intrepidity, now cast bis eyes around the 
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room, and Beemed to be looking for bis little 
friend. But when he could not find him he 
Said with some concem, ^^ Where can be 
our little deliverer? Surely he can have 
met with no accident, that he has not re- 
turaed with the rest ! " — ** No," said one of 
the seryants, ^^ as to that, Harry Sandford is 
safe enough, fbr I saw him go towards bis 
own home, in Company with the black."— 
"Alas!** answered Mr. Merton, "surely he 
must have received some unworthy treatment 
that coiild make him thus abruptly desert us 
all. And now I recollect that I heard one 
of the gentlemen mention a blow that Harry 
had received; surely, Tommy, you could 
not have been so basely ungratefiil as to 
strike the best and noblest of your friends ? " 
Tommy, at this, hung down bis head ; bis 
face was covered with a buming blusb, and 
the tears began silently to trickle down bis 
cheeks. Mrs. Merton remarked the anguish 
and confusion of her child, and, catching 
him in her arms, was going to clasp bim to 
her bosom with the most endearing expres- 
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sions; but Mr. Merton, hastily interrupting 
her, Said, " It is not now a time to give way 
to foudness for a child, who, I fear, has acted 
the basest and yilest part that can disgrace a 
human being ; and who, if what I suspect is 
true, can be only a disgrace to bis parents." 
At this Tommy could no longer contain 
himself, but burst out into such a violent 
transport of crying, that Mrs. Merton, who 
seemed to feel the severity of Mr. Merton's 
conduct with still more poignancy than her 
Bon, caught her darling up in her arms, and 
carried him abruptly out of the room, ac- 
companied by most of the ladies, who pitied 
Tommy*s abasement, and agreed that there 
was no crime he could have been guilty o^ 
which was not amply atoned for by such a 
charming sensibility. 

But Mr. Merton, who now feit all the 
painful interest of a tender father, and consi- 
dered this as the critical moment which was 
to give bis son the impression of worth or 
baseness for life, was determined to examine 
the affair to the utmost. He therefore took 
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the first opportunity of drawing the little boy 
aside who had mentioned Master Merton's 
striking Harry, and questioned him upon the 
subject. But he, who had no particular in- 
terest in disguising the tmth, related the 
circumstances nearly as they had happened ; 
and, though he a little sofbened matters in 
Tomm/s fovour, yet, without intending it, 
he held up such a picture of his violence, 
and injustice, as wounded his father to the 
soul. 

While Mr. Merton was occupied by these 
nneasy feelings, he was agreeably surprised 
by a visit from Mr. Barlow, who came acci- 
dentally to see him, with a perfect ignoranco 
of all the great events which had so recently 
happened. Mr. Merton received this worthy 
man with the sincerest cordiality ; but there 
was such a gloom difiPiised over all his man- 
ners, that Mr. Barlow began to suspect that 
all was not right with Tommy, and therefore 
purposely inquired after him, to give his 
father an opportunity of speaking. This 
Mr. Merton did not fail to do; and taking 
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Mr. Barlow affectionately by the band, he 
saidy " Oh ! my dear sir, I begin to fear, 
that all my hopes are at an end in that boy, 
and all your kind endeavours thrown away. 
He has just behaved in such a manner as 
shows him to be radically corrupted, and 
insensible of every principle but pride." He 
then related to Mr. Barlow every ineident of 
Tommy's behaviour, making the severest re- 
flections upon bis insolence and ingratitude, 
and blaming bis own supineness whicb bad 
not earlier checked these boisterous passions, 
that now burst forth with such a degree of 
fury, and threatened to ruin bis hopes. " In- 
deed," answered Mr. Barlow, " I am very 
sorry to hear this account of my little friend ; 
yet I do not see it quite in so serious a light 
as yourself : and, though I cannot deny the 
dangers that may arise from a character so 
susceptible of false impressions, and so vio- 
lent at the same time, yet I do not tbink the 
corruption either so great or so general as 
you seem to suspect. Do we not see, even 
in the most trifling habits of body or spcech. 
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that long and continued attention is required, 
if we would wish to change them ; and yet 
our perseverance is in the end generally 
successful? Why tlien should we imagine 
that those of the mind are less obstinate or 
subject to diflFerent laws? Or whjr should 
we rashly abandon ourselves to despair, from 
the first experiments that do not succeed 
according to our wishes ? " 

" Indeed," answered Mr. Merton, " what 
you say is perfectly consistent with the 
general benevolence of your character and 
most consolatory to the tendemess of a 
fitther. Yet I know too well the general 
weakness of parents in respect to the faults 
of their children, not to be upon my guard 
against the delusions of my own mind^ And 
when I consider the abrupt transition of my 
son into every thing that is most inconsistent 
with goodness; how lightly, how instanta- 
neously he seems to have forgotten every 
thing he had leamed with you, I cannot help 
forming the most painfiil and melancholy 
presages of the future." 
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" Alas ! sir," answered Mr. Barlow, *' what 
is tho general malady of human nature, but 
this yeiy instability which now appears in 
y OUT Bon ? " 

"Indeed," replied Mr. Merton, "what 
70U B&Y is highly reasonable : not did I ever 
expect that a hoy so long indulged and 
spoiled should be exempt firom failings. But 
what particularly hurts me is, to see him 
proceed to such disagreeable extremities, 
without any adequate temptation; extremi* 
ties that I fear imply a defect of goodness 
and generosity, virtues which I always 
thought he had possessed in a \ery greai 
degree." 

"Neither," answered Mr. Barlow, "am 
I at all convinced that your son is deficient 
in either. But you are to consider the pre- 
valence of example, and the circle to which 
you have lately introduced him. If it is so 
difficult even for persons of a more mature 
age and experience to resist the impressions 
of those with whom they associate, how can 
you expect it jfrom your son ? To be armcd 
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against the prejudices of the World, and to 
distinguish real merit from the splendid yices 
which pass current in what is called society, 
is one of the most difficult of human sciences. 
Nor do I know a single character, however 
excellent, that would not candidly confess 
he has often made a wrong election, and paid 
that homage to a brilliant outside, which is 
only due to real merit." 

This conversation being finished, Mr. 
Merton introduced Mr. Barlow to the Com- 
pany in the other room. Mrs. Merton, who 
now began to be a little staggered in some of 
the opinions she had been most fond of, 
received him with uncommon civility, and 
all the rest of the Company treated him with 
the greatest respect. But Tommy, who had 
lately been the oracle and the admiration of 
all this brilliant circle, appeared to have lost 
all bis vivacity. He indeed advanced to 
meet Mr. Barlow with a look of tendemess 
and gratitude, and made the most respectfui 
answers to all bis inquiries ; but bis eyes 
were involuntarily tumed to the ground, and 
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silent melancholy and dejection were visible 
in bis face. Mr. Barlow remarked, with the 
greatest pleasure, these signs of humility and 
contrition, and pointed them out to Mr. Mer- 
ton, the first time he had an opportunity of 
speaking to him without being overheard; 
adding, that, unless he was much deceived, 
Tommy would soon give ample proofs of the 
natural goodness of his character, and recon- 
cüe himself to all his friends. Mr. Merton 
heard this Observation with the greatest 
pleasure, and now began to entertain some 
hopes of seeing it accomplished. 

After the dinner was over, most of the 
young gentlemen went away to their re- 
spective homes. Tommy seemed to have lost 
much of the enthusiasm which he had lately 
feit for his polite and accompHshed friends; 
he even appeared to feel a secret joy at their 
departure, and answered with a visible cold- 
ness, aU* their professions of regard and re- 
peated invitations. 

The next moming, when Tommy made his 
ipearance in the brcakfast-room^ he was 
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beheld hj the Company asseinbled there with 
the geatest astonishment. He had combed 
the powder out of his hair, and demolished 
the elegance of his curls: he had divested 
his dress of every appearance of finery, and 
even his massy and ponderous biickles, so 
long the delight of his heart, and the wonder 
of his female friends, were taken £rom hia 
shoes, and replaced by a pair of the plainest 
fonn and appearance. In this habüiment, 
he appeared so totally changed from what he 
was, that even his mother, who had lately 
become a little sparing of her observations, 
could not help exclaiming, "What, in the 
name of wonder, has th« boy been doing 
now? Why, Tommy, I protest you have 
made yourself a perfect fright, and you look 
more like a ploughboy than a young gentle- 
man ! " 

" Ma'am," answered Tommy gravely, " I 
am now only what I ought always to have 
been. Had I been contented with this drcss 
before, I never should have imitated such a 
parcel of coxcombs as you have lately had 
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at your house; nor pretented to admire Miss 
Matilda's music, wliich, I own, tired me as 
much as Harry, and had almost set me asleep, 
and, wliat is worst of all, should have avoid- 
ed all my shameful behaviour to Harry at 
the bull-baiting. But from this time, I 
shall apply myself to the study of nothing but 
reason and philosophy ; and therefore I have 
bid adieu to dress and finery for ever." 

It is needless to say, that Mr. Merton and 
Mr. Barlow were highly pleased at tliis be- 
haviour of Tommy's, as it plainly showed 
that a grcat impression had been made upon 
his mind by the different conduct of bis real 
and false friends. "At least," said Mr. 
Barlow, when con versing with Mr. Merton 
on the subject, "you have the greatest rea- 
son to rejoice at the prcsent conduct of your 
son." 

And now the Company being separated, 
Tommy took an opportunity of foUowing Mr. 
Barlow, who was Walking out : and when he 
perceived they were alone, he looked at him 

if he had some weighty matter to disclose, 
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but waa unable to give it utterance. Mr. 
Barlow, tlierefore, turned towards him witli 
the greatest kindness, and taking him ten> 
derly by the band, inquired what he wished. 
"Indeed, sir," answered Tommy, aknost 
crpng, "I am scarcely able to teil you. 
But I have been a very bad and ungrateful 
boy, and I am afraid you no longer have 
the same affection for me." 

*' Bad and ungrateful I " exclaimed Mr. 
Barlow; "indeed, my little friend, you 
frighten me. Is it possible that you can 
have committed actions that deserve so harsh 
a name ? " 

" O yes, sir," said Tommy, " I have been 
veri/ had indeed I I have behaved very 
shockingly to Harry, and I am afraid that 
he 11 never be friends with me again." 

«Well," replied Mr. Barlow, "but as 
you have got so many new friends lately, 
you surely won t care much for losing Harry ; 
particularly as he is not what you call a 
gentleman ! " 

Tommy. Oh, sir! I did not think you 

Y 
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could be 80 cniel. 1 love Harry Sandford 
better tban any other boy in the world, and 
I shall never be happy tili he forgives me 
all my bad behaviour, and converses with 
me again as he nsed to do. 

Mr. Bablow. But then, perhaps, you 
may lose the acqnaintance of all those polite 
yonng gentlemen and ladies. 

Tommy. I care very little about that, 
sir. But I fear I have behaved so ill, that 
he will never be able to forgive me, and love 
me as he did formerly. 

Tommy then went on and repeated with 
great exactness the story of his insolence and 
ingratitude, which had so great an effect 
upon him, that he burst into tears, and cried 
a considerable time. He then concluded 
with asking Mr. Barlow if he thought Harry 
wonld be ever able to forgive him. 

Mr. Barlow. I cannot conceal from you, 
my little friend, that you have acted very ill 
indeed in this affair. However, if you are 
really ashamed of all your past conduct, and 
determined to act better, I do not doubt that 
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SO generons and good-natured a boy aß Harry 
is will forgive you all. 

Tommy. Oh, sir, I should be the hap- 
piest creature in the world. Will you be so 
kind as to bring him here to-day ? and you 
shall see how I will behave. 

Mr. Barlow. Softly, Tommy, sojftly. 
What is Harry to come here for ? Have you 
not insulted and abused him without reason ; 
and at last proceeded so far as to strike him, 
only because he was giving you the best 
advice, and endeavoured to preserve you 
irom danger? Can you imagine that any 
human being will come to you in retum for 
such treatment ? or at least tili you have 
convinced him that you are ashamed of your 
passion and injustice, and that he may expect 
better usage for the future. 

Tommy. What then must I do, sir ? 

Mr. Barlow. If you want any future 
connexion with Harry Sandford, it is your 
business to go to him and teil him so. 

Tommy. What, sir, go to a farmer's, to 
expose myself before all bis family ? 

y 2 
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Mr. Barlow. Just now you told nie you 
were ready to do every thing, and yet you 
cannot take the trouble of visiting your 
firiend at hia own house. You imagine then 
that a person does not expose himself by 
acting wrong, but by acknowledging and 
amending bis faults ! 

Tommy. But what would every body 
say, if a young gentleman like me were to go 
and beg pardon of a farmer's son ? 

Mr. Barlow. They will probably say, 
that you bave more sense and gratitude than 
they expected. However, you are to act as 
you please; with the sentiments you still 
seem to entertain, Harry will certamly be a 
very unfit companion, and you will do much 
better to cultivate the new acquaintance you 
have made. 

Mr. Barlow was then going away, but 
Tommy burst again into tears, and beggcd 
him not to go ; upon which Mr. Barlow said, 
" I do not want to leave you, Tommy, but 
our conversation is now at an end. You 
have asked my advice, which I have given 
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you freely. I have told you how you ought 
to act, if you would preserve the esteem of 
any good or sensible friend, or prevail lipon 
Harry to excuse your past behaviour. But 
as you do not approve of what I suggested, 
you must follow your own opinions." 

"Pray, sir, pray, sir," said Tommy, sob- 
bing, " do not go. I have used Harry 
Sandford in the most barbarous manner ; my 
father is angry with me ; and if you desert 
me, I shall have no friend left in the world." 

Mr. Barlow, That will be your oym. 
fault, and therefore you will not deserve to 
be pitied. Is it not in your own power to 
preserve all your friends by an honest con- 
fession of your faults? Your father will be 
pleased, Harry Sandford will heartily forgive 
you, and I shall retain the same good opinion 
of your character which I have long had. 

Tommy. Oh, sir! — I will go directly, 
and entreat Harry to forgive me ; I am con- 
vinced that all you say is right. — But wiU 
you not go with me? Do, pray, sir, be so 
good— 
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Mr. Barlow. Gently, gently, my good 
friend ; you are always for doing every thing 
in an instant. I am very glad you haye 
taken a resolution which will do you so 
muclL credit, and give so much satisfaction 
to your own mind : but before you execute 
it, I think it will be necessary to speak to 
your father and mother upon tbe subject, 
and in tlie mean time, I will go and pay a 
visit to Farmer Sandford, and bring you an 
account of Harry. 

Tommy. Do, sir, be so good; and teil 
Harry, if you please, that there is nothing I 
desire so much as to see him ; and that no- 
thing shall ever make me behave ill again. 
I have heard too, sir, that there was a poor 
black, who came begging to us, wlio saved 
Harry from the bull; if I could but find 
him out, I would be kind to him as long as 
I live. 

Mr. Barlow commended Tommy very 
much for dispositions so füll of gratitude and 
goodness ; and taking leave of him, went to 
communicate the conversation he had just 
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had to Mr. Merton. That gentleman feit 
the sincerest pleasure at tlie account, and 
entreated Mr. Barlow to go directly to pre- 
pare Harry to receive his son. " That little 
boy," added lie, " lias a noble mind ; nor 
sliall I ever be happy tili I see my son ac- 
knowledging all bis faults, and entreating 
forgiveness ; for, with the virtues that I 
have discoYcred in his soul, he appears to me 
a more eligible friend and companion than 
noblemen and princes/* 

Mr. Barlow, tlierefore, set out on foot, 
though Mr. Merton wonld have sent his car- 
riage and servants to attend him, and soon 
arrived at Mr. Sandford's farm. It was a 
pleasant spot, situated upon the gentle de- 
clivity of a hill, at the foot of which wound 
along a swift and clear little stream. The 
house itself was small, bat warm and conve- 
nient, fumished with the greatest simplicity, 
but managed with perfect neatness. As Mr. 
Barlow approached, he saw the owner him- 
self guiding a plough through one of his own 
fields, and Harry, who had now resuraed the 
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farmer, directing the horses. But when he 
saw Mr. Barlow coming across the field, he 
stoppedhis team, and letting fall his whip, 
»prang farward to meet him, with all the un- 
afiPected eagemess of joy. Aa soon as Harry 
had saluted Mr. Barlow, and mquired after 
his health, he asked him with the greatest 
kindness after Tommy ; for I fancy, sir, 
(said he,) by the way which I see you come, 
you have been at Mr. Merton's house. — 
** Indeed I have, " replied Mr. Barlow ; 
*' and I am very sorry to find that Tommy 
and you are not npon as good terms as you 
formerly were. But why, Harry, (continued 
he,) did you leave Mr. Merton's family so 
abruptly, without speaking to any body, or 
tlianking Mr. Merton himself for the civili- 
ties he had shown you ? Was that right ? ** 

Harry. Oh, dear sir, I have cried about 
it several times, for I think I must appear 
very rüde and ungrateful to Mr. Merton. 
But as to Master Tommy, I did not leave 
him, while I thought I could be of any use. 
He treated me, I must say, in a very unwor- 
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thy manner ; he joined with all the other fine 
little gentlemen in abusing me, only because 
I endeavoured to persuade them not to go to 
a bull-baiting ; and then at last be Struck me. 
I did not strike bim again, because I loved 
liim so mucb, in spite of all bis unkindness ; 
nor did I leave bim tili I saw he was quite 
safe in the bands of bis own servants. And 
then, bow could I go back to bis bouse, after 
wbat be bad done to me ? I did not cboose 
to complain of bim to Mr. Merton ; and bow 
could I bebave to bim as I bad done before, 
witbout being guilty of meanness and false- 
bood ? And therefore I thougbt it better to 
go bome, and desire you to speak to Mr. 
Merton, and entreat bim to forgive my rude- 
ness. 

Mr. Barlow. Well, Harry, I can in- 
form you that Mr. Merton is perfectly 
satisfied upon tbat account. But tbere is 
one circumstance you have not yet men- 
tioned, my little friend, and tbat is your 
saving Tommy's life firom the fury of the 
enraged bull. 
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Harry. As to that, sir, I hope I should 
have done the same for any human creature. 
But I believe that neither of ua would have 
escaped, if it bad not been for the poor 
courageons black, wbo came to our assistance. 

Mr. Barlow. I See, Harry, that you 
are a boy of a noble and generous spirit, and 
I highly approve of every thmg you have 
done ; but are you determined to forsake 
Tommy Merton for ever, because he has 
once behaved ill ? 

Harry. I, sir, no I am sure. But 
though I am poor, I do not desire the ac- 
quaintance of any body who despises me. 
Let him keep Company with bis gentlemen 
and ladies, I am satisfied with companions 
in my own Station. But surely, sir, it is 
not I that forsake him, but he that has cast 
me off. 

Mr. Barlow. But if he is sorry for 
what he has done, and only desires to ac- 
knowledge bis faults, and obtain yourpardon? 

Harry. Oh, dear sir ! I should forget 
evcry thing in an instant. I knew Master 
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Tommy was always a little passionate and 
headstrong : but he is at the same time 
generous and good-natured ; nor would he, 
I am sure, have treated me so ill, if he had 
not been encouraged to it by the other young 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Barlow. Well, Harry, I believe 
your friend is thoroughly sensible of his 
faults, and that you wiU have little to fear 
fbr the fiiture. He is impatient tili he sees 
you, and asks your forgiyeness. 

Harry. Oh, sir, I shonld forgive him if 
he had beaten me a hundred times. But, 
though I cannot leave the horses now, if you 
will be so'kind as to wait a little, I dare say 
my father will Jet me go when he leaves off 
ploughing. 

Mr. Barlow. No, Harry, there is no 
oecasion for that. Tommy has indeed used 
you ill, and ought to acknowledge it ; other- 
wise he will not deserve to be trusted again. 
He will call upon you, and teil you all he 
feels upon the oecasion. In the mean time I 
was desired, both by him and Mr. Merton, 
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to inquire after the poor negro who served 
you so materially, and saved you from the 
buU. 

Harry. He is at our house, sir; for I 
inyited him home with me ; and when my 
father beard how well he had behaved, he 
made him up a little bed over . the stähle, and 
gives him victuals every day ; and the poor 
man seems very thankful and industrious, 
and says he would gladly do any kind of 
work to eam bis subsistence. 

Mr. Barlow then took bis leave of Harry, 
and after having spoken to bis father, re- 
tumed to Mr. Merton. 

The next moming, early, Tommy arose, 
and dressed bimself with bis newly-adopted 
simplicity; and, as soon as break&st was 
over, entreated Mr. Barlow to accompany 
bim to Harry Sandford's. As they ap- 
proached the hoiise, the first object which 
Tommy distinguished was bis little friend 
at some distance, who was driving his fatber's 
sbeep along the common. At tbis sigbt, bis 
impetuosity could no longer be restrained. 
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and, springing forward with all his speed, he 
arrived in an instant, panting and out of 
breath, and incapable of speaking. Harry 
who knew his friend, and plainly perceived 
tlie dispositions with which he approached, 
met him with open arms : so that their re- 
conciliation was begun and complcted in a 
moment ; and Mr. Barlow had the pleasure 
of seeing his little pupils giving and receiv- 
ing every unaffected mark of the wärmest 
affection. 

" Harry," said Mr. Barlow, " I bring 
you a little friend, who is sincerely penitent 
for his offences, and comes to own the faults 
he has committed.*' — "That I am, indeed,"' 
said Tommy, a little recovered, and able to 
speak. "But I have behaved so iU, and 
have been such an ungrateful fellow, that I 
am afraid Harry will never be able to forgive 
me.** 

"Indeed, indeed," said Harry, "there 
you do me the greatest injustice ; for I have 
already forgotten every thing but your 
former kindness and affection." "And I,^ 
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answered Tommy, ^will never forget how 
ill, how ungratefolly I haye used you, nor 
the goodness with which you now receive 
me." 

Harry then taking him by the band, led 
him into the house, where he was most cor- 
dially welcomed by bis family. In a comer 
of the cbmmey sat the honest black, who had 
performed so signal a Service at the bull- 
baiting. "Alas!" said Tommy, "there is 
another instance of my negligence and ingra- 
titude. I now see that one fault bnngs on 
another withont end." Then adyancing to 
the black, he took him kindly by the band, 
and thanked him for the preseryation of bis 
lifo. — "Little master," replied he, "yon are 
extremely welcome to all I have done. I 
would at any time risk my own safety to pre- 
serye one of my fellow-creatures ; and, if I 
have been of any use, I have been amply 
repaid by the kindnesa of tbis little boy, 
your friend, and bis worthy family." 

" That is not enougb," said Tommy, '* and 
you shall soon find what it is to oblige a per- 
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son like (here a stroke of presumption 

was just Coming out of Tommy's mouth, but 
recollecting himseli^ he added) a person like 
my fatlier." 

And now he addressed himself to Harr/s 
mother, a respectable woman, of a middle 
age, and his two sisters, phun, modest^ 
healthy-looking girls, a little older than 
their brother. All these he treated with so 
much cordiality and attention, that all the 
Company were delighted with him; so easy 
is it for those who possess rank and fortune 
to gain the good-will of their fellow-crea- 
tures ; and so inexcusable is that surly pride 
which renders many of them deservedly 
odious. 

As the eyening now began to advance, 
Mr. Barlow requested him to retum. But 
Tommy, instead of complying, took him by 
the band, thanked him for all his kindness 
and attention, but declared his resolution of 
staying some time with his friend Harry. 
" The more I consider my own behaviour," 
Said he, ^Hhe more I feel myself ashamed 
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man, who was not adiamed of acknowledg- 
ing his fenlts eren to his inferiois. 

Mr. Barlow approTed of Tommy's design, 
and took npon him to answer for the consent 
of Mr. Merton to his staying some time with 
Harry; then taking his leave of them all, 
he departrd. 

Bnt Tommy now began to enter upon a 
conrse of life which was very little consistent 
with his former habits. He snpped with 
great cheerfulness, and even found himself 
ith the rustic fare which was set 
accompanied as it was with un- 
Lty, and a hearty welcome. He 
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went to bed early, and slept very sound all 
night; however, when Harry came to call 
him the next morning at five, as he had 
made him promise to de, he fonnd a consi- 
derable difficulty in arousing himself at the 
summons. Conscious pride, however, and 
the newly acquired dignity of his character, 
supported him ; he recollected that he should 
disgrace himself in the eyes of his father, 
of Mr. Barlow, and of all the family, with 
which he now was, if he appeared incapable 
of acting up to his own declarations : he 
therefore made a noble effort, leaped out of 
bed, dressed himself, and followed Harry. 
Not contented with this, he accompanied 
him in all his rustic emplo3rments, and, as no 
kind of country exercise was entirely new to 
him since his residence with Mr. Barlow, he 
acquitted himself with a degree of dexterity 
which gained him new commendations. 

Thus did he pass the first day of his visit, 
with some little difficnlty indeed, bnt without 
deviating from his resolution. The second 
he found his change of life much more 
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tolerable : and in a yery little space of time, 
he was almost reconciled to his new Situation. 
The additional exercise he used improved 
his health and strength, and added so consi- 
derably to his appetite, that he began to 
think the table of fanner Sandford exceeded 
all that he had ever tried before. 

By thus practising the common useful 
occupations of life, he began to feel a more 
tender interest in the concems of his fellow- 
creatnres. He now found, from his own 
experience, that Mr. Barlow had not de- 
ceived him in the yarious representations he 
had made of the utility of the lower classes, 
and consequently of the humanity which is 
due to them when they discharge their duty. 
Nor did that gentleman abandon his little 
friend in this important trial. He visited 
him frequently, pointed out every thing that 
was curious or interesting about the farm, 
and encouraged him to persevere by his 
praises. "You are now,** said Mr. Barlow 
one day, " beginning to practise those virtues 
which liave rendered the great men of other 
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times 80 jostly famous. It is not by sloth 
nor finery, nor the mean indnlgence of our 
appetites, that greatness of character, or even 
reputation is to be acquired. He that would 
excel others in virtue or knowledge, must 
first excel them in temperance and applica-* 
tion. You cannot imagine that men fit to 
command an anny, or to give laws to a state, 
were formed by an idle and effeminate edu- 
cation. When the Boman people, oppressed 
by their enemies, were looking out for a 
leader able to defend them, and change the 
fortune of the war, where did they seek for 
this extraordinary man ? It was neither at 
banquets, nor in splendid palaces, nor amid 
the gay, the elegant, nor the dissipated; 
they tumed their steps towards a poor and 
solitary cottage, such as the meanest of your 
late companions would consider with con- 
tempt ; there they found Cincinnatus, whose 
virtues and abilities were allowed to excel 
all the rest of his Citizens, tuming up the 
seil with a pair of oxen, and holding the 
plough himself. This great man had been 
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inured to arms and the management of public 
affitirs, eyen from his in&ncy; he had re- 
peatedly led the Roman legions to victory; 
yet in the hour of peace, or when his country 
did not require his Services, he deemed no 
employnient more honourable than to labour 
for his own subsistence. 

^'What would all your late Mends have 
Said, to See the greatest men in England, 
and the bravest officers of the army, crowding 
round the house of one of those obscure hjr- 
mers you have been accustomed to despise, 
and entreating him in the most respectful 
language to leave his fields, and accept of 
the highest dignity in the govemment or the 
army? Yet this was actually the State of 
things at Rome; and it was characters like 
these, with all the train of severe and rugged 
virtues, that elevated that people above all 
the other nations of the world. And teil me, 
my little friend, since chance, not merit, too 
frequently allots the Situation in which men 
are to act, had you rather, in a high Station, 
appear to all mankind unworthy of the ad* 
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vantages you enjoy, or, in a low one, seem 
equal to the most exalted employments by 
yoiir yirtnes and abilities ? " 

Such were the conyersations which Mr. 
Barlow frequently held with Tommy, and 
which never fiviled to inspire him with new 
resolution to persevere. Nor could he help 
being frequently affected by the comparidon 
of Harr/s behaviour with his own. No 
cloud seemed ever to shade the features of 
his friend, or alter the uniform sweetness of 
his temper. Even the repeated provocations 
he had received were either totally oblitera- 
ted, or had made no disagreeable impressions. 
After discharging the necessary duties of the 
day, he gavo up the rest of his time to the 
amusement of Tommy, with so much zeal 
and affection, that he could not avoid loving 
him a thousand times better than before. 

One day, Tommy was snrprised by an un- 
expected visit from his father, who met him 
with open arms, and told him that he was 
now come to take him back to his own houso. 
^^ I have heard," said he, '' such an accoant 
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of your present behayiour, ihat the past is 
entirely forgotten, and I begin to glory in 
owning you for a son." He then embraced 
him with the tiansports of an affectionate 
fftther who indulges the strengest sentiments 
of bis heart, but sentiments be bad long been 
forced to restrain. Tommy retomed bis 
caresses witb genuine warmtb, but with a 
degree of respect and bnmility be bad once 
been little accustomed to nse. ^I will 
accompany you bome, papa," said be, ^^witb 
tbe greatest readiness, for I wisb to see my 
motber, and bope to ^ye ber some satis&c- 
tion by my fiitnre bebayionr. You bave bad 
too mucb to complain of in tbe past ; and I 
am unwortby of sucb affectionate parents." 
He then tnrned bis hjce aside, and shed a 
tear of real virtue and gratitude. 

" But," added be, " I bope you will not 
object to my detaining you a little longer, 
wbile I retum my acknowledgments to all 
the family, and take my leave of Harry."— 
"Surely," said Mr. Merton, "you can en- 
tertain no doubt upon that subjeot : and to 
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gire you every opportimity of discharging all 
your duties to a family, to which you owe so 
much, I intend to take a diimer with Mr. 
Sandford, whom I now see Coming home, 
and then return with you in the evening." 

At this instant, Farmer Sandford ap- 
proached, and yery respectfiilly saluting Mr. 
Morton, invited him to walk in. But Mr. 
Morton, after retuming his civility, drew 
him aside, as if he had some private business 
to communicate. — When they were alone, 
he made him every acknowledgment that 
gratitude could . suggest ; — " but words," 
added Mr. Morton, '^are yery insufficient to 
retum the favours I have received ; for it is 
to your excellent family, together with the 
yirtuous Mr. Barlow, that I owe the preser- 
vation of my son. Let me, therefore, entreat 
you to accept of what this pocket-book con- 
tains, as a slight proof of my sentiments, 
and lay it out in whatever manner you please, 
for the advantage of your family." 

Mr. Sandford, who was a man both of 
sense and honour, took the book, and, ex- 
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amining the inside, found that it contained 
bank-notes to the amount of some hundred 
pounds. He then carefiilly shut it up again, 
and, retuming it to Mr. Merton, told him 
that he was infinitely obliged to him for the 
generosity which prompted him to such a 
princely act; but, as to the present itself, 
he must not be offended if he declined it. 
Mr. Merton, still more astonished at such 
disinterestedness, pressed him with erery 
argument he could think of; he desired 
him to consider the State of his family; his 
daughters unprovided for ; his son himself, 
with dispositions that might adom a throne, 
brought up to labour ; and his own advancing 
age, which demanded ease and respite, and 
an increase of the conveniences of life. 

"Thank you, again and again," replied the 
farmer; "but the whole generation of the 
Sandfords have been brought up to labour 
with their own hands for these hundred 
years; and during all that Cime, there has 
not been a dishonest person, a gentleman, or 
a madman amongst us. And shall I be the 
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fiist to break the customs of the family, and 
perhaps bring down a curse on all our heads ? 
What could I have more, if I were a lord ? 
I have plenty of yictuals and work, good 
firing, clothes, warm house, a little for the 
poor, and, between you and I, something 
perbaps, in a comer, to set my children off 
witb, if tbey behave welL Ah ! neighbour, 
neighbour, if you did but know the pleasure 
of holding plough after a good team of horses, 
and then going tired to bed, perhaps you'd 
wish to have been brought np a farmer too. 
Bat, in one word, as well as a thousand, I 
shall never forget the extraordinary kind- 
ness of your offer; but, if you would not 
ruin a whole family of innocent people that 
love you, even consent to leave us as we 
are." 

Mr. Merton then seeing the fixed deter- 
mination of the farmer, and feeling the 
justice of bis coarse but strong morality, was 
obliged, however reluctantly, to desist ; and 
Mrs. Sandford coming to invite them to 
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dinner, he entered the house, and paid his 
respects to the family. 

After the cloth was removed, and Mr. 
Sandford had twice or thrice replenished his 
silver mng, the only piece of finery in his 
house, little Harry came running in, with 
great alacrity, crying, "Father, father, here 
is the prettiest team of horses all matched 
and of a colonr, with new hamess, the moet 
complete I ever saw in my Hfe; and they 
have stopped at our back-door, and the man 
says they are bronght for you." Farmer 
Sandford was just then in the middle of the 
history of the ploughing match at Axminster ; 
but the relation of his son had such an invo- 
luntary effect upon him, that he started up, 
overset the liquor and the table, and making 
a hasty apology to Mr. Merton, ran out to 
see these wonderful horses. 

Presently he retumed, in equal admira- 
tion with his son. "Mr. Morton," said he, 
^'I did not think you had been so good a 
judge of a horse. I suppose they are a ncw 
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purchase, which 70U want to have my 
opinion upon ; and, I can assure you, tliey 
are tlie true Suffolk sorrel, the first breed of 
working Iiorses in the kingdom? and these 
are some of the best of theur kind." 

"Such as they are," answered Mr. Mer- 
ton, "they are yours; and I cannot thmk, 
after the obligations I am nnder to your 
family, that you will do me so great a dis- 
pleasure as to refuse to accept of them." 

Mr. Sandford stood for some time in mute 
astonishment ; but, at length, he was begin- 
ning the civüest speech he could think of 
to refuse so great a present, when Tommy 
Coming up, took him by the band, and 
begged him not to deny to bis father and 
himself the first favour they had ever asked 
" Besides," said he, " this present is less 
to yourself than to Harry ; and, surely, after 
haying lived so long in your family, you will 
not tum me out with disgrace, as if I had 
misbehaved." 

Here Harry himself interposed, and, con- 
sldering less the value of the present, than 
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the feelings and intentions of the giver, he 
took bis father hj the hand, and besought 
him to oblige Master Merton and his fetther. 
"Were it any one eise, I would not say a 
Word," added he; "bnt I know the gene- 
rosity of Mr. Merton, and the goodness of 
Master Tommy so well, that they will re- 
ceive more pleasure from giving, than you 
from taking the horses : though I must con- 
fess they are such as would do credit to any 
body ; and they beat farmer Knowles's all to 
nothing, which have long been reckoned the 
best team in all the country." 

This last reflection, joined with all that 
had preceded, overcame the delicacy of Mr. 
Sandford ; and he at length consented to 
Order the horses to be led into his stables. 
And now Mr. Merton, having made the 
inost afifectionate acknowledgments to all this 
worthy and happy family, among whom he 
did not forget the honest black, whom he 
promised to provide for, summoned his son to 
accompany him home. Tommy arose, and 
with the sinccrcst gratitudc, bade adieu to 
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Hany and all the rest. ^'I shall not be 
long without you," said he to Harry; "to 
your example I owe most of the little good 
that I can boast : you have taught me how 
much better it is to be usefol than rieh, oi 
fine; how much more amiable to be good 
than to be great. Should I be ever tempted 
to relapse into any of my former habits, I 
will retnm hither for instruction ; and hope 
you will again reccive me." Sa3dng this, he 
shook bis friend Harry affectionately by the 
band, and with tearfiil eyes, accompanied his 
fitther home. 



THB END. 
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Kevo Editou, priee It. inclotA, or lt. M, loith gilt edge$, 

» 

WITH FRONTTSPIECE AND 67 WOODCUTS, 
DR. WATTS'S 

DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS 
FOR CHILDREN; 

WITH ANEODOTES AND BEFLEOTIONS. 

BY THE EEV. INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. 
Arthur Hall, Virttje, & Co. 26, Paternoster Eow. 
8 



motl» tote tit ffOttftg; 



Seeond Edähn, revited and eorreeted, ttüh IndtXt priee 5*. 
doik lettered. 

CHEMISTRY NO MYSTERY; 



BEINO THX 8UBJECT HATTZR OF ▲ C0UR8E Of 
LECTVBXS BT DS. SC077EKN. 

ILLU8TRATED WITH DIAGRAMS AND WOODCUTS. 



Third Bditümt revüed and eorreeted^ in 1 voL dotht priee &t, 

BAKEWELL'S 

PHILOSOPHICAL CONVEESATIONS. 

illustrated. 



Kinth Bdilion, ISmo. ctoth, priee il, 

A NEW TREATISE ON 

THE GAME OF C H E S S. 

By GEORGE WALKEE, Esq. 
Aethttk Hall, Vibtiji, & Co. 25, Fatebnosteb Bow. 

A 3 



\ 



SiHtescttlftK jn*^ flbmiiltt 



NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED MANUALS. 

New BdäioHf injtap. 8ro. priee S«. <n ewib Uw ta tk eever, 

THE MANUAL OF HERALDRY. 

Being a oomiie dMoq^n 

of the several Terms med, and oontaining a Dictionary of 

every Designation in the Sdenoe. 

lUiUSTRATED br 400 BNORAVIirOS OBliirOOD. 



ümtform toitk the above, priee de. 

A NEW MANUAL of PERSPECTIVE, 

JUostwteli ftc tttturttta OnifMitgs. 
BY N. WHITTOCK. 



Just pubii^iedf atto «iH/bmi, priee 3f . 

THE MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, 

PHT8ICAL AND POLITICAX. 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS and FAMILIE8. 

WITH QUE8TION8 FOR BXAMINATION. 

BT EDWABD lABR, 

Autkor qf *• Hiitory V Bngiand^" f e. 

** Thoagh perfeetly free trom pretension, kod propoied only u •• astlaUnt to 
the mother or the teaeher, thit little book Is one of the best worlu eo fenenl 
geography that bave eome under our notiee for a long time. A earefül readlng 
of the more recent works af tCatiato aad trawUen Is aoparent In itt paget. The 
information it well put together, and the MTenu subjeets are proAisely 
illiutrated.**— iftikciMMM*. 



\ 



AsTHUR Hall, Vibtve, & Co. 26, Bltsksobtxk Bow. 



oaiorfm 1^ t(e Sottitg. 



In large ISmo. price 3«. Od, hand$omeli/ bound and gilt, 

THE JUVENILE CALENDAR, 

ANB • ZOBIAC OF FLOWERS 
BY MKS. T. K. HERVEY. 

PROPUSELY ILLUSTÄATED BT KICHARD DOYLE. 



In ttro volwneMtfcap. 8vo. price 3«. ßd. eaeh, in clotK giU, 

THE ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK 

ov 

W0NDER8, EVENTS, AND DISCOVERIES. 

EDITED BY JOHN TIMBS. 



WITH NUMEB0U8 ENGSAV1NG8 ON WOOD. 



Ämong the Contents ofthese interetting Folumes, will befound- 

SVBMARINS TELEOBAPH. 
PANORAMAS. 



THE HIPPOFOTAMUS. 
dCEAN-STEAMERS. 
CHURCH BUIIDING. 
THE ZOH-I-NOOR. 
TROPICAL 8T0RMS. 
NEPAÜLE8E EMBAS8T. 



OTSBLAJTD ROÜTX. 
COL088AL STATUE Off 

** BAVA&IA.** 
Iin)ü8TRIAL SZHIBITIOir,1861 . 



ABTHT7S Hall, Virtite, & Co. 26, Paterkostsr Eow. 

— - I -11-1- ■ ■ — — - — I m n I _ I ^— 

w 



Jfnftrttrtibf atät 9Lma%iitq 



Seeond BdUiont in aquare 16mo. hand t o mH^ ftetMMlIneiolA, 

HOW TO WIN LOVE; 

OB, EHODA»S LESSON. 

A STÖRT BOOK FOR THE TOUNO. 

BT THX AUTHOB 07 " MIOHAZI«, THX MINXB." 
" COLA MONTI," BTO. 



SSIttfi lUttstrattons on i^terl. 



•♦ A very captivatinir story." — Moming Poit, 

*' Truthfülness. deseriptive talent, and pure moralityln every line ."—L/torary 
GojeetU. 
*' Just what « Story tot ehildren ought to be.** — DougUu Jtmid^t Seittpaper. 



Infiap. Svo. elütht priee St. Sd. 

COLA MONTI; 

OR, 

THE STORY OF A GENIUS. 

% Mt fnr Smis. 

BY THE AÜTHOR OP " HOW TO WIN LOVE." 



With. Four Illuatrations by Franklin. 



*' No one posspssing common sensibility can read this book without a tbought* 
ful brow and « glistening eye." — Chanen* Edinburgh JournaK 

" An exeeedingly well-told tale, which will interest boys of all aget. * « • 
As a holidaycompanlon, few books would bemore populär.**— £ngttiA Churdtman. 

** A lirely narrative orschool-boy adventures.** 

" A Tery eharming and admirably-writtcn volum«. « • « It is adapted to 
make boys better. ** 

** A simple and pleaslng story of school-boy life. **—JoAn BuU. 



Akthür Hall, Virtue, & Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 



eaftoti» ut ttif 9011119. 



Ju$t publithed, in /top. Svo.pm« 3f. 6d. cloth gütt 

RECOLLECTIONS 



or 



MRS. ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. 

BY JANE M. WINNAED. 



ILLUSTBATED BY PEANKLIN, 



" A pretty unpretentious volume, neatly embelliahed, and gay in its livery ot 
green and gold, Oatside and in *tis precisely the beau ideal of a present or a 
prIxe-book fnr a young lady. More fresb and more delightfül reading than tbis 
book it has rarely been our fortune to meet**— üfomtfv Advertiur. 

" An amualng series of deseriptiont likely to interett the young folks for whom 
they are intended.** — Bxprett. 

" Although professedly a 'book for girls,* the volume it so intereating In itiel 
aa to be calculated to give amusement to tbose who have attained a riper aite ; 
and, although there is nothing attempted beyond amusement, yet a high moral is 
conveyed in its pages. One word as to the 'getting up.' The typography is 
fkultlesa, and the binding and flnish such aa to fit it espeeially for the place whleh 
we sincerely hope it will be found largely to occupy — the drawing-room table.** — 
BtlfaH Mereury. 

" A young lady's experiences of a boarding school, whieh are related in a very 
amusing and natural manner." — Eniflith Churc*iman. 

" TbIs Utile work is ealculated to be exceedingly usefül in forming the minds 
of female children.**— BriTt Mettenger. 



Arthue Hall, Vietüe, & Co. 25, Paternoster Eow. 



jMtrwtüie ast MmtffKf 



THE 



HOFLAND LIBRARY : 



ro» 



(K^ Snatriittinii ttui amusfittrat af ^Ditjj* 



illusthated with plates. 



£ack Volume handsomely Bonud in Embossed Scarlet Cloth, with 

Gilt Edges, &c. 



Fir$t datt in ISmo. priee it. 6(1. fach Folutne. 



I 



1. AmsxD Campbell; or, 

Travels of a Yoang Pil- 
grim. 

2. DicisioiT; aTal& 
8. Enebot. 

4. Farewell Tales. 

6. fortitude. 

6. HüMILITT. 

7. Integritt. 



8. Moderation. 
0. Patience. 

10. ESELEOTIOir. 

11. Self-Denial. 

12. YounoCadetjot, Travels 

in EQndostan. 

13. YOUNO FiLGSIM; OT, 

Alfred 'Campbell*8 Be. 
tum. 



V 



ABTHC7R Hall, Yirtux, & Co. 25, Paternoster Eow. 



♦ 



Ml^ri» tdt t(e Sinttf • 



THE 

HOFLAND LIBRARY. 

(CONTHJUED.) 



1. Adelaide ; or, Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

2. Atfectionate Brothebs. 

3. Alicia and heb. Aunt ; or, Think before yoa Speak. 

4. Bakbadoes Girl. 

5. Blind Farmer and bis Childhen. 

6. Clergtman*8 Widow and her toung Family. 

7. Datjghter-in-Law, her Father, and Familt. 

8. Elizabeth and her trree Beggar Boys, 

0. Gk)DMOTHER'S TaLES. 

10. Gk)OD Grandmother and her Oitspring. 

11. Merchant*8 "Widow and her yotjno Family. 
12 Eich Boys and Pooe Boys, and other Tales. 

13. The Sisters, a Domestic Tale. 

14. Stolen Boy ; an Indian Tale. 

15. William and his Unclb Ben. 

16. Yoüng Northern Traveller. 

17. YouNO Crusoe ; or, Shipwrecked Boy. 



Ajithür Hall, Virtue, & Co. 25, Patbbnostsb Bow. 



Mmitntlü» snlr Slnmshig 



Note readyt priee 4«. dctk fät, poü 8vo. 

SCRIPTURE SITES AND SCENES, 

FSOM ACTUAL SUKTST, 

IN EGYPT, AKABIA, AND PALESTINE. 
niustrated by 17 Steel fingraving^, 3 Maps, and 37 Woodcuts. 



Seeond Sditiott, in/eap, 8ro. prtee 2«. 6d. elolA, gilt edges, 

HEROINES 



o» 



THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE; 

OR, 

BY DANIEL C. EDDY. 
With Peeface by the Eev. John Cummino, D.D. 



" This is abook for the many, and cantiot fail to be a great favourite, espeeially 
with the sex whose viitues and labours it records. "—Bn'füA Banner. 



j Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co. 25, Paternoster Eow, 

^ 
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Q2ftotft0 tot ttif ¥ottng. 



Ninth Bäition. Jn ISrno. priee 3«., icarkt ctoM, ir^ edge$t 
with Fronti$pieeet 

SELECT POETRY EOR CHILDREN; 

WITH BRIEf EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

BY JOSEPH PAYNE. 

** A very nice little Tolume, eontaining a cbarminr eoUeetion of poetry.** — 
SpecUUor. 

" We do not know any otber book that* in the tarne eompau, eontaint tueb a 
lieh Belection of piecea, tbat are at once sprightly and instructive, pathetle and 
devout.** — CongregaUonal Magtunne. 

*' A very pleasing and tuitable seleetion.**— Ii>fllm^»i«<er Revieu. 

" It ii really a treat to we anything so simply good as the little volume before 
US.**— 3fefropo/»ton Maganne. 



AUo, by the $ame EditoTt new edUion, in/eap 1 8ro. priee 6«. in clolh^ 

UfUh Frontitpieee, 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; 

WITH SHORT BIOORAPHICAIi SKETCHES AKD NOTES, 

EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAIi, 

Intended aa a Text-Book for the Higher Classes ta Schools, and ob an 
Introdaction to English literatore. 



IN PREPARATION, 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH PROSE, 

ON THE SAME PLAN. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 



SnrtDtt DDÄ lnrnBij'a ^ublitatinBa. 

NAOMI ; or, the last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. 

J. B. Wbbb. New Edition. Foolteap 8vow eloih letter«d. 
Price 7«. Bä. 

WINTER EVENINGS ; or, Tales of Travellers. By 

Maria Hack. A New Edition, with Illustrations. 12mo. Price 6«. 

GBJBCIAN ST0RIE8. By Mama Hack. With 

Tliirty-eight fine Illustrations by Gilbert, engraved by Wrioht 
and FoLKARD. 12mo. cloth lettered. Piice Ht, 

" These historical narrativea are eomposed on the po|MiUr plaa of the rater- 
tainbig and instruetlTe Btoriaa of tbe authoreat, velatiag to Bnflaad. Tbejr 
will be vmluable, espeeially to the non-dasaleal, aa •■ aeeonUa fteture of 
Oreeee, ita annals, nnd ita great men.**—Tait't Mof. 

HISTORICAL PRINTS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 

. By Emily Taylor. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 

with numerous Illustrations. Foolsoap 8vo. cloth, gilt edges. 
Price 3«. 6d. 

] .HISTORICAL TRINTS representing the Principal 

i Events in the HISTORY OF 6REECE. With many Cuts. 

j Foolscap 8vo. cloth, gilt edges. Price S«. 6d. 

! A EAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE BRITISH 

EMPIRE. By Priscilla Warepield. A New Edition, 
revised and corrected to the present time. With a Map. 12mo. 

I cloth. Price 6«. 

i 

! THE JUVENILE TRAVELLERS ; a Tour through- 

I outEUROPE. By Priscilla WAKBriELD. A New Edition 

corrected to the present time. With a Map. 12mo. clotl' 
I Price 6». 



Arthur Hall, Yirtue, & Co. 25, Pateiucosize Bow. 



Bstftmt «iiBf Korbes's Vullitstüma 



Price Three ShillänsB- 



CHARLIE'S DISCOVERIES; or, a Good Use for 

Eyes and Ears. With xnany Cuts, by T. Williams. 16ino. 
doth, gilt edges. 

"Charlie'a Discoveries, being set forth in • lively and attractive manner, and 
iUustratbd with beautifui woodcuts, are calculated to make more juvenile dis' 
ooTcries of the wenden that are everywhere about tu, thouch but little knawo." 
Speetcaor. 

CITY SCENES; or, a Peep into London. With 

many Plates. 16mo. eloth lettered. 

rOOTSTEPS TO NATÜEAL HISTORY. With 

Cuts. Square 16mo. gilt edges. 

PAUL PERCIVAL ; or, the Young Adventurer. 

With Cuts. 16mo. clothgilt. 

By the Authors of " Original Poems." 

UHYMES EOR THE NCJRSERY. lUustrated 

Edition, in Large Type. With Sixteen fine Cuts, by WaiOHT, 
from Designs by Gilbert. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges. 

" An old ft-iend with a new face, and an open and a gay one too. The large, 
clear type invites the young reader to learn the story of the nice little picturea. 
Theae vcnes for cbildren have never been «irpasfed, scareely equalled ind«e4, 
for the Union of fancy and preeept, the simplicity and intelligibility of the ideaa 
and wofdt, and the floeney and eondaeness of the Rhymes. The Miss Taylors 
are the best nara«ry lyrists after all."— Spec<a<«r. 



Abthub Hall, Yibtüe, & Co. 25, Patxbjnostbb Row. 



BtttUm anUi Korbefi't 9Mication§. 



Price Three ShllUncs« 



FIRST STEl» TO ENGLISH HISTORY. By 

Anne Rodwell. With many Cuts. 

THE BOY AND THE BIRDS. Bj Emilt Taylor. 

With Sixteen Fine WoodcuU, from Laitdseer's Designs. I6mo. 
gilt edges. 

**A deligbtftil book for elüldren. The birda teil oT tbeir lubiU to a IlUle 
inquirlog boy, who goet peeping into thelr nette, and watehing their dolagi : 
and a very pleaxant wajr tbejr have ot talkinf , eure to engage the yoaof reader*s 
attention. The detigns are pretty, and nlccly cnt on wood.**— Sjwctator. 

MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. By Miss M. Frazer 

Tttlbe. With fine Cuts. 16mo. cloth. 

** A prettjr little one for rery yonng ehiMren, eonsietlnf of a nnmber of tale« 
füll of interest, yet all tending to impcore the morals of the youtiiAil reader. 
We recon)nM>ad botb these works as present« to all good ehildren." — Mttro- 
politan Magazine. 

By the same Author. 

MY BOYS SECOND BOOK. With fine Cuts. 

16mo. cloth. 

THE SQUIRRELS AND OTHER ANIMALS ; or, 

Illustrations of the Habits and Instincts of many of the smaller 
British Quadrupeds. By George Wabimo. With Cuts. 
Square 16mo. 

THE YOUNG NATURALISTS BOOK of BIRDS. 

By Percy B. St. John. A New Edition, with Sixteen Wood 
Engravings, by Folkard and Whimper. Square 16mo. gilt« 



THUR Hall, Viktue, & Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 



Prlce Half-a-Crown. 



ALFBJID DÜDLEY; or, the Australian Settiers. 

Second Edition. With Xine lUustrations. 16mo. cloth lettered, 
gilt edges. 

FIRESIDE STORIES; or, Uecollections of my 

Schoolfellows. Third Edition, with Thirteen lUustrations. 
16mo. cloth lettered, gilt edges. 

LITTLE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE; containing 

Useful Information on Common Things, for Young Children. 
By Elizabxth 6. Noverre. With Eight El^ant lUustra- 
tions. 16mo. gilt edges. 

" This little volume is well adaptpd to the eapacities of children, and will 
ffive thera idea* uf many things which after-study ean expand and conflrm. It 
is elegantly printed, aod it iUustrated with some beautifül engravlngs."— 2>on- 
ecuter OitonicU. 

OLD OAK CHEST; or, a Book a Great Treasure. 

By the Author of « Charlie's Discoveries," See. With Cuts. 
I6mo. cloth gilt. 

*' A pretty, amasing, and inttruetlTe book, adapted as a parlour-book for 
little children.**— Sunday School TeaeherU Magasine. 

HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN VERSE. By 

M. F. Tttlsk. With fine Cuts. 16mo. cloth gilt. . 



Abthur Hall, Vietue, & Co. 2ö, Patsrkosteb Row. 



acrtm n^ I^Iks'« 9iU»itiiii' 



This day is published, in crown 8vo* cloth, with Coloured 
Frontlsplece, price 5s, 

THE BARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

BT 

MARGARET E. DARTON. 



Price One Floiin. 

MKS. BARBAÜLD'S LEQONS POÜR LES EN- 

FANS, depuia Tage de Deux ans jusqu'i Cinq. Avee une 
Interpr^totiofn Anglaise. 18mo. oloth lettared. 

COTTAGE in the CHALK-PIT. By C. A. Mant. 
TALES FOR CHILDEEN. Li a Eamiliar Style. 

By MAB.IA Crabbx. 

HACK'S HARRY BEAÜEOY; or, the Pupü of 

Kature. A New Edition, with Cuts by Landsxer. 

HACK'S ST0RIE8 OF ANIMAL8. Li Two Vols. 

Adapted for Children Arom Three to Ten. 

HENDRrS HISTORY OE GREECE. In Easy 

Lessons. Adapted to Children from Six to Ten ywn of Age. 



ÜB Hall, Yibtui, & Co. 25, Pjltebjtostxr Bow. 




Sanlmt otdi fi^inlies't Vulbltcatunw. 



Price One Florin. 



HENDRY'S mSTORY OF ROME. In Easy Les- 

sons. Adapted for Children from Six to Ten years of Age. 

LIMED TWIGS TO CATCH lOÜNG BIBDS. 

By the Authors of " Original Poems." 18mo. cloth lettered. 

LITTLE BOOK OE OBJECTS. Many Cuts. Square 

cloth. 

OPEN AND SEE ; or, Eirst Reading Lessons. By 

the Author of •* Aidj to Development," See, See With Twen^- 
four Engravings on Wood. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With lUustrations. 18mo. 

cloth. 

RÜRAL SCENES; or, a Peep into the Country. 

A New and Revised Edition, with Eighty-eight Cuts. Cloth 
lettered. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. By Thomas Day. 
JUVENILE ANECDOTES ; or, Stories of Chüdrea. 

By P. Wakxfixlb. A New Edition. 

WILLIE PHASER; or, the Little Sootch Boy: and 

other Tales. By Mrs. R. Lee. With Four lUustrations. 



AuTHüK Hall, Yibtux, & Co. 25, Pat£BN06tsb Bov, 



Sattoit ffnH i^arbis't V«(I»8ttott0* 



Frice Is. 6d. 0Mh. 




THE ACKWORTH VOCABULARY, or English 

Spelling-Book ; with the Meaning attached to each Word. 
Compiled tot the ose of Ackworth SchooL A New Edition. 
ISmo. doth lettered. 

EAST INDIANS AT SELWOOD; or, the Orphan's 

Home. With Illustratioos. 

ELEÄIENTARY INSTRUCTION FOR JUNIOR 

STÜDENTS. 

GLEANENGS FROM MANY FIELDS. 

LAPLAND AND ITS REINDEER. 

NURSERY RHYMES. By the Authors of " Original 

Poems." ISmo. cloth lettered. 

ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. A 

New and Revised Edition. In Two Vols. 

ROAD TO LEARNING; or. Original Lessons in 

Words of One and Two Syllables. 

A NEW SPELLING BOOK, in which the Origin 

of each Word is given from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, 
Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, and otber Languages ; with 
the Parts of Speech, and Pronunciation aecented. By J. 
RowBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth. 

SIMPLE TALES, on Every-Day Subjects. 

TALES OF DISTANT LANDS. 

TEACHER'S TREASURE. By Mrs. Lamont. A 

Reading-Book for Slow Leamers. On a Norel Plan. 



Abthur Hall, Vibtux, & Co. 25, Fatebnosier Row. 



Zondon .— B. Clau, Printer» Breod Street ÄVW. 
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